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HER  COUSIN  ALICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

gOTSQ  INTO   THE   COUNTRY. 

"  It  is  such  a  pretty  place,  Aunty ;  I 
do  think  if  I  lived  there  I  should  be  per- 
fectly happy." 

So  said  little  Alice  Arnot  as  she  drew 
her  low  chair  up  close  to  the  sofa  where 
Aunt  Susan  was  sitting. 

"  Ah,  you  needn't  smile  in  that  queer 
kind  of  way,  just  as  if  you  didn't  believe 
me.  Just  take  me  there  next  summer, 
instead  of  going  to  Newport,  or  Saratoga, 
or  some  of  those  stupid  places  where  we 
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always  go,  and  see  if  I  will  do  a  single 
bad  thing  as  long  as  I  stay  there." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  go  there  next  sum- 
mer," replied  Mrs.  Murray ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  my  little  Alice  will  find  tempta- 
tions to  do  wrong  even  there.  Do  you 
think  your  cousin  Laura  is  always  good 
and  happy?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  she  is  as  cross  as  a  bear ; 
I  don't  like  her  a  bit.  Why,  Aunt  Susan, 
papa  and  I  were  there  a  whole  week 
when  Uncle  Seth  was  making  maple 
sugar,  and,  as  true  as  the  world,  I  did  not 
have  a  single  good  play  with  her.  She  has 
a  whole  room  to  herself  for  a  baby  house, 
the  bed-room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,* 
you  know,  and  she  has  got,  I  don't  know 
how  many  dolls,  and  a  cradle,  and  a  little 
bedstead,  and  the  most  beautiful  tiny 
little  dishes,  and  O  !  the  cunningest  little 
table  and  chairs,  and  after  all  she  is  so 
cross  and  fretful  I  could  not  play  with 
her." 

"  Are    you   quite   sure   you    were    al- 
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ways  pleasant  yourself?"  asked  Aunt 
Susan. 

Alice  was  a  very  truthful  little  girl.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  told  a  willful  lie  in 
her  life.  She  blushed  a  little  at  her 
aunt's  question,  and  then  said  bravely  : 

"Well,  Aunty,  I  did  get  angry  some- 
times, I  know ;  but  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  help  it,  she  was  so  provoking." 

"Then  you  were  not  quite  good,  or  quite 
happy,  while  you  were  at  your  Uncle 
Seth's  last  month  ?" 

"  ISTo,  not  quite,"  said  Alice  sadly. 

"Well,  do  you  not  think  you  spoke 
rather  too  confidently  about  being  per- 
fectly happy,  and  not  doing  a  single 
thing  wrong,  if  I  took  you  there  next 
summer  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunty,  I  suppose  I  did ;  but 
really,  I  do  think  it  would  be  nice  very 
to  live  there,  especially  in  the  summer. 
There  are  lots  of  lilac  bushes  and  rose 
bushes  round  the  house,  and  a  large  nice 
flower    garden.       Cousin    William     said 
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there  were  almost  all  kinds  of  flowers  in 
it,  and  if  I  would  come  when  they  were 
in  blossom  I  might  pick  them  as  often  as 
I  liked.  O,  I  do  hope  you  will  decide  to 
go  there !" 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  I  shall,"  replied 
Mrs.  Murray ;  "  but  are  you  not  afraid 
your  peevish  cousin  will  spoil  all  your 
enjoyment?" 

"  O  no,  Aunty  !"  cried  Alice,  jumping 
up  and  beginning  to  dance  about  the 
room.  "To  be  sure,"  she  added,  after 
she  grew  more  quiet,  "  it  will  not  be  so 
pleasant  as  it  would  be  if  Laura  was 
sweet  tempered,  like  Mary  Elliot ;  but  I 
will  try  to  be  very  kind  to  her,  Aunty ; 
certainly  I  will,  and  perhaps  she  will 
grow  more  natural." 

"  I  hope  she  may  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray earnestly. 

"  O,  it  will  be  so  nice !"  cried  Alice, 
resuming  her  merry  capers  about  the 
room ;  "  I  can  be  out  of  doors  almost  the 
whole  time,  and  Cousin  William  is  very 
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good  to  let  me  go  round  with  him.  It 
was  very  muddy  when  I  was  there,  and 
he  used  to  take  me  every  day,  and  carry 
me  on  his  shoulder  to  see  the  lambs,  at 
the  barn.     Wasn't  he  kind?" 

"  Very." 

"  Beautiful  little  white  lambs  ;  They 
would  say  ma-a,  ma-a,  as  plain  as  could 
be.  I  could  not  help  thinking  they  were 
really  speaking  to  their  mothers." 

"Lambs  are  very  pretty,  certainly," 
assented  Aunt  Susan. 

"And  then  there  were  some  little 
chickens;  so  little  and  so  cunning,  I 
was  never  tired  of  watching  them.  I 
think  they  are  a  great  deal  prettier  than 
Canary  birds.  You  would  laugh  to  see 
how  big  and  proud  their  mother  was 
though.  I  took  one  of  them  up  in  my 
hand  once,  and,  dear  me,  how  she  flew  at 
me ;  I  was  so  frightened ;  I  don't  doubt 
she  intended  to  pick  my  eyes  out,  but  1 
got  away  from  her." 

Mrs.    Murray   laughed  a  little  at   this 
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grave  conclusion,  and  said  hens  were 
very  watchful  mothers. 

"  But,  Aunty,"  cried  Alice,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  mysterious  delight,  "  what 
do  you  think  I  liked  best  of  all  the  crea- 
tures Uncle  Seth  had." 

"  The  calves,  perhaps." 

"No." 

"  The  young  colts,  then." 

"  No ;  the  colts  were  very  pretty, 
though,  but  guess  again." 

"  Puppies  ?  kittens  ?  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
guess." 

"No,  they  hadn't  either  puppies  or 
kittens.     It  was  the  pigs." 

"  "What,  the  dirty  pigs !  I  am  surprised," 
said  Aunty,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  dirty  pigs !  They  were  clean, 
white,  nice  little  pigs.  There  were  nine 
of  them,  and  so  cunning,  with  their  little 
bright  eyes.  O,  I  fairly  loved  the  little 
pigs !" 

"I  understand  you,  now;  they  were 
young  pigs." 
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"  I  don't  know  how  old  they  were,  but 
they  were  little.  Not  bigger  than — let 
me  see,  not  bigger  than  your  reticule."' 

As  Alice  said  this  a  lady  came  in  to 
pay  her  aunt  a  visit,  and,  like  a  well- 
taught  little  girl  of  nine  years  as  she  was, 
she  sat  very  quiet,  listening  to  the  con- 
versation, and  speaking  only  when  some 
one  spoke  to  her. 

At  the  time  I  have  begun  to  tell  you 
about,  little  Alice  Arnot  had  been  a  moth- 
erless child  for  more  than  seven  years ; 
but  she  had  known  very  little,  indeed  I 
think  nothing,  about  the  want  of  a  moth- 
er's care  or  love,  for  Mrs,  Murray,  the 
widowed  sister  of  her  father,  had  supplied 
the  vacant  place  with  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  affectionate  faithfulness.  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  Alice 
a  good,  obedient  little  girl.  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  had  no  faults ;  she  had  some 
is  ones,  as  you  will  see;  but  she 
was  a  truthful,  cheerful,  sweet-tempered 
little  girl,   and  when   her  aunt  spoke  to 
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her  seriously  of  her  faults,  the  bright  tears 
would  glitter  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  she 
would  make  such  earnest  resolutions  nev- 
er, never  to  do  wrong  again,  that  all  her 
friends  had  the  highest  hopes  of  her  be- 
coming a  good  and  useful  woman. 

During  the  talk  that  I  have  just  repeat- 
ed, Mrs.  Murray's  thoughts  were  busy 
about  the  welfare  of  her  little  niece ;  and 
besides,  she  thought  rather  sadly  of 
another,  and  very  different  sort  of  a  niece 
she  had,  little  Laura  Clifton,  the  cousin 
that  Alice  thought  so  disagreeable. 

Mrs.  Clifton  was  Mrs.  Murray's  only 
sister,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Murray, 
having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  at- 
tached herself  to  Mrs.  Clifton's  family,  and 
was  for  many  years  an  honored  member 
of  it.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Arnot,  how- 
ever, she  consented  to  return  to  New 
York  and  take  charge  of  her  bereaved 
brother's  household  and  his  only  child, 
our  little  Alice. 

She  had  only  paid  occasional  visits  to. 
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Mrs.  Clifton  since  that  time,  but  she  had 
seen  enough  of  little  Laura,  who  was  a 
year  or  two  older  than  Alice,  to  make  her 
fear  that  the  poor  child  had  a  very  un- 
happy disposition.  That  evening,  when 
Alice  had  said  her  prayers  and  laid  her 
bright  head  upon  the  pillow,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray said  to  Mr.  Arnot : 

"  Brother,  we  have  been  saying  to-day, 
Alice  and  I,  that  we  would  like  to  go  to 
Deepwater  for  a  few  weeks  this  sum- 
mer." 

You  will  not  find  Deepwater  on  the 
map,  little  reader,  but  it  represents  a 
pretty  little  town  in  Vermont  neverthe- 
less. 

"  Whew !"  whistled  Mr.  Arnot,  discon- 
tentedly. 

u  Why,  Ralph,  wouldn't  you  like  us  to 
go  there  ?" 

"  No,  decidedly.  I  would  not  expose 
Alice  to  the  example  of  her  Cousin  Laura 
for  a  fortune.  She  is  the  most  uncomfort- 
able child  I  ever  saw.     I  made  up  my 
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mind  when  I  was  there  last  month,  that 
when  I  paid  Harriet  another  visit  I 
should  leave  Alice  with  you." 

"  Listen  to  me  a  little,  brother.  Alice 
has  spoken  of  Laura's  naughtiness  in  a 
way  that  convinces  me  she  will  be  in  but 
little  danger  of  copying  it ;  that  is,  if  she 
is  properly  watched  and  counseled.  I 
would  not  send  Alice  to  Deepwater  alone 
on  any  consideration,  but  I  believe  if  I 
took  her  there,  and  watched  over  her 
faithfully  myself,  she  would  get  no  harm 
to  herself,  and  perhaps  do  great  good 
to  poor  Laura." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Mr.  Arnot  doubt- 
fully. 

"  I  feel,  Ralph,"  continued  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray earnestly,  "  that  I  have  not  done  my 
duty  by  Sister  Harriet  or  her  daughter. 
I  have  seen  very  plainly  that  Laura  was 
indulged  too  much,  and  yet  I  have  never 
remonstrated  with  my  sister,  or  made 
much  effort  to  benefit  the  child  herself. 
I  want  to  go  there  this  summer  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  trying  to  exert  a  happy 
influence  over  Laura,  and  I  think  our 
sweet,  happy  little  Alice  will  help  me 
very  much  in  my  work." 

"I  ought  not  to  question  you,  Susan," 
said  Mr.  Arnot  with  much  feeling  ;  "  you 
have  been  very  kind  and  faithful  to  my 
motherless  little  girl,  and  I  can  trust  her 
to  your  judgment  and  your  love ;  but  I 
must  say,  I  think  you  are  laying  out  a 
heavy  task  for  yourself  if  you  intend  to 
counteract  all  the  evil  influences  Laura 
will  be  sure  to  throw  around  her  play- 
mate." 

"  And  ought  I  not  to  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake heavy  tasks,  Ealph  ?  Besides,  I 
think  you  judge  poor  Laura  hardly.  I  do 
not  believe  she  is  so  very  bad,  except 
that  she  is  spoiled  by  over-indulgence." 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  is,  but  it  is  enough 
to  spoil  the  best  child  that  ever  was  born 
to  be  petted  as  Harriet  pets  Laura. 
"Why,  that  child  rules  the  house  almost." 

"I   don't    think   Sister   Harriet    does 
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right,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  "  though  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  it.  We  must  not  blame 
her  too  much.  They  had  five  boys,  you 
know,  and  it  isn't  strange  that  when  this 
one  longed-for  daughter  came,  they 
should  be  very  fond  of  her.  But  you  will 
not  object  to  our  going  there  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  looking  at  it  in  that 
light.  I  know  you  will  not  expose  my 
daughter  to  any  danger  more  willingly 
than  I  would  myself,  and  I  don't  doubt 
your  judgment  is  better  than  mine.  I 
spoke  too  hastily  at  first." 

We  will  pass  over  the  next  three  weeks, 
merely  saying  that  they  were  weeks  of 
joyful  anticipation  to  Alice  Arnot. 

It  was  a  soft,  sunny  afternoon  in  June. 
The  sweet-scented  lilacs  were  in  full 
bloom  around  the  great  red  farm-house; 
the  roses  waited  for  a  few  more. sunny 
days  before  they  unfolded  the  treasures 
of  their  fragrance  and  beauty.  Don't  that 
bright  green  grass  plot,  that  slopes  off  a 
dozen  rods  or  more  from  the  house  before 
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it  reaches  the  dusty  road,  look  inviting? 
Wouldn't  you  like,  if  mamma  would  al- 
low you,  to  take  off  your  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  dance  about  that  soft,  velvety 
grass  barefooted  ?  I  do  not  mind  telling 
you  privately,  dear  little  readers,  that  / 
used  to  think  shoes  and  stockings  a  very 
stupid  invention.  The  grass  was  so  cool, 
and  soft,  and  pretty.  And  sometimes, 
when  it  was  dry  and  safe,  it  wasn't  my 
shoes  that  crushed  the  strawberry  blos- 
soms and  daisies  I'll  assure  you.  I  had 
a  very  indulgent  mother,  and  she  liked  to 
please  me  in  all  innocent  enjoyments,  just 
as  your  kind  mother  does,  my  dear  little 
friend. 

In  the  open  doorway  of  the  great  red 
farm-house  a  fair,  delicate  little  girl  stands, 
stretching  her  white  neck  to  get  a  peep 
of  the  distant  road.  Just  behind  her 
stands  grandma,  in  snowy  cap  and  silver- 
mounted  spectacles.  She  has  donned  her 
best  bombasin  gown  and  black  silk  apron, 

and  the  ball  of  gray  yarn  from  which  she 
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is  knitting  is  tucked  under  her  right  arm 
for  want  of  the  accustomed  pocket.  A 
placid  looking  matron  of  about  fifty  sits 
at  the  open  window  of  the  large  square 
room  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hall,  and 
even  in  the  opposite  room,  the  best  and 
rarely  used  parlor,  the  muslin  curtains 
are  looped  up  and  the  blinds  unclosed. 
We  will  step  through  the  hall  into  the 
shady  dining-room,  where  a  most  inviting 
looking  table  is  already  spread,  and  a  tidy 
looking  girl  is  hulling  tempting  strawber- 
ries. We  will  even  take  a  peep  into  the 
faultless  kitchen,  where  biscuits,  and  cus- 
tards, and  I  don't  know  how  many  other 
good  things,  are  being  prepared  by  a  very 
housewifely  body  in  a  nice  checked  apron 
and  a  modest  cap.  We  might  penetrate 
still  further  if  we  chose.  Nobody  would 
be  disturbed  if  we  examined  the  dairy, 
the  washroom,  the  ice-house,  or  even  if 
we  chose  to  extend  our  walk  back  through 
the  woodshed,  the  carriage-house,  the 
corn-barn,  even   to  the    horse-barn,  and 
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last  of  all  to  the  barn  proper.  But  this 
spotlessly  clean,  cool,  and  airy  honse  is  so 
pleasant  that  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
leave  it  just  now.  Such  airy  people  as 
you  and  I  do  not  fear  being  in  any  body's 
way,  so  we  will  venture  to  stay. 

"  You  don't  see  nothin'  of  'em  yet,  do 
you,  darling?"  asks  the  thin,  cracked  voice 
of  grandma. 

"No;  they  never  will  come!"  replies 
the  little  watcher. 

"  O  yes  they  will,  dear !  it's  no  wonder 
they  are  a  good  while  coming.  Your  pa 
don't  like  to  drive  the  horses  very  fast  just 
now,  afore  they  are  fairly  used  to  the  hot 
weather." 

"  He  has  been  gone  long  enough  to  go 
to  the  depot  and  back  three  times,  you 
know  he  has,"  was  the  pettish  reply. 

"Laura !  Laura!  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
you  speak  so  to  your  grandma,"  exclaimed 
the  matron  at  the  sitting-room  window. 

Never  mind  the  child,  Harriet ;  it's 
natural  she  should  be  impatient.     I  don't 
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know  how  to  wait  myself  to  see  your 
dear  sister.  I  really  don't  believe  I  set 
any  more  by  my  own  darters  than  I  do 
by  Susan." 

"  Susan  is  a  precious  sister,  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton,  looking  gratefully  at  her 
mother-in-law. 

"  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming !" 
shouted  Laura.  "O  see  how  the  dust 
flies !" 

Mrs.  Clifton  dropped  her  sewing  and 
hastened  to  the  door,  but  by  the  time  she 
got  there  the  approaching  wagon  was 
near  enough  to  be  seen  plainly,  and  proved 
to  be  that  of  a  neighbors. 

"  I  declare  it's  a  shame !"  exclaimed 
the  disappointed  Laura. 

"  What  is  a  shame,  my  daughter  ? 
That  Mr.  Smith  drove  by  ?" 

"That  they  don't  come,"  replied  the 
little  girl,  sulkily. 

"They  will  soon  be  here,"  said  the 
mother  cheerfully.  "  Run  up  and  see  if 
your   baby-house   is  in    first-rate   order. 
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You  know  Alice  likes  playing  with  dolls, 
and  perhaps  since  she  is  going  to  stay  so 
long  she  will  bring  her  own." 

Laura  replied  only  by  a  pettish  move- 
ment of  her  delicate  shoulders,  and  grand- 
ma went  in  and  resumed  her  comfortable 
rocking-chair.  Mrs.  Clifton  stepped  into 
the  kitchen  to  take  one  more  look  at  the 
preparations  for  tea. 

"That  is  right,"  Mrs.  Blake;  "bring 
out  the  best  of  everything,"  she  was  say- 
ing, when  another  cry  from  Laura,  and 
the  well  known  rattle  of  the  buggy  made 
her  hasten  once  more  to  the  front  door. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  she 
had  her  much  loved  sister  in  her  arms, 
and  Laura,  now  radiant  with  smiles,  was 
leading  her  cousin  Alice  into  the  house, 
and  very  prettily  and  kindly  helping  her  off 
with  her  bonnet,  gloves,  and  duster.  Cer- 
tainly Laura  could  be  a  very  amiable  little 
girl  when  she  thought  it  wortli  her  while 
to  try. 

As  I  am  writing  chiefly  about  the  little 
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people,  I  will  not  linger  over  the  tender 
greetings  of  the  sisters,  the  almost  childish 
delight  of  the  aged  grandma,  or  the  bash- 
ful cordiality  of  the  tall  boys,  who  as- 
sumed their  coats  as  they  came  to  the 
tea-table,  in  honor  of  their  aunt,  though 
their  mother  excused  the  appearance  of 
white  shirt-sleeves  generally.  We  will 
pay  strict  attention  to  Laura  and  her 
guest.  As  soon  as  they  rose  from  the 
table  Alice  was  eager  for  a  run  in  the 
flower  garden.  City-bred  child  as  she 
was,  flowers  and  verdure  in  abundance 
were  a  rare  treat  to  her ;  and  besides,  her 
little  limbs  had  been  cramped  all  day 
long  in  the  close  cars,  and  ached  for  free 
exercise. 

"  No,  no !  we  will  go  up  stairs,"  was 
Laura's  reply  to  her  cousin's  proposal. 

Alice  remembered  her  resolution  to  be 
very  obliging  to  her  cousin,  and  casting 
a  loving,  longing  look  at  some  rose-bush 
that  nestled  close  against  the  house, 
and    peeped    in   at  the    front    door,    she 
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turned  and  ran  after  Laura  to  the  baby- 
house. 

"  See,  I  have  made  Fanny  a  new  frock 
since  you  was  here,"  cried  Laura,  holding 
up  a  big  china  doll  in  a  light  blue  muslin 
dress.     "  Isn't  it  pretty  ?" 

"Beautiful!"  replied  Alice,  imitating 
unconsciously  the  air  and  accent  of 
Madam  Laporte,  the  French  milliner. 

"And  here  is  a  piece  of  silk  to  make  a 
man — man — what  is  it  they  call  those 
great  capes  ?" 

"Mantilla." 

"  Yes,  a  mantilla  ;  and  I  waited  till  you 
came,  so  we  could  do  it  together.  I  want 
to  begin  it  right  off." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  make  man- 
tillas." 

"  O,  I  can  show  you,  and  I  have  got 
some  lace  to  trim  it  with.  "Won't  it  be 
sweet?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  rather  languidly; 
"  but  I'm  80  tired  I" 

Laura  was  busy  in  cutting  dolly's  new 
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mantilla  by  this  time,  quite  forgetful  of 
the  tired  look  of  her  little  guest. 

Rat!  tat!  tat!  went  somebody's  knuck- 
les on  the  door.  Alice  was  stauding  near 
and  she  opened  it  instantly,  and  admit- 
ted her  Cousin  "William. 

"  What  have  you  got  Cousin  Alice 
mewed  up  here  for,  sis?"  he  cried  good- 
humoredly.  "Come  with  me,  and  I'll 
show  you  something  worth  a  cart-load  of 
those  young  ladies,"  indicating  the  dolls 
with  his  boot. 

Alice's  face  sparkled  all  over  with  de- 
light in  an  instant,  and  with  a  deft  spring 
she  had  mounted  to  her  cousin's  stalwart 
shoulders  before  Laura  had  time  to  cry, 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  not  carry  her  off; 
we  are  going  to  sew." 

"  Nonsense  !   come    along ;"  and  "Wil 
liam  made  an  effort  to  place  his  sister  on 
his  other  shoulder. 

But  Laura  resisted ;  and  stamping  her 
foot  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  "  Put  her  down 
this  moment,  you  wicked,  ugly  fellow  !'" 
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"  Do,  please,  put  me  down,"  said  Alice, 
terrified  at  her  cousin's  anger ;  "  I'll  go 
another  time." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  but,  O  dear !  do  put  me 
down." 

"  But  you  are  afraid  of  Tiger  Lily.  Is 
that  it  ?    She  will  get  over  it.     Come." 

And  away  went  William,  never  setting 
down  his  light  burden  till  he  placed  her 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  great  bed  of  grass 
pinks,  that  soon  made  her  forget  every- 
thing but  the  almost  wild  delight  of  revel- 
ing among  the  flowers. 

Meanwhile  Laura  went  down  stairs  to 
the  room  where  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
were  sitting,  and  informed  them  that  she 
certainly  should  not  speak  to  Alice  again 
during  the  summer. 

"  Laura,  Laura,  I  am  surprised  at  you ! 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  naughty  girl,  Laura," 
said  grandma's  feeble  voice;  "be  a  little 
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lady,  now  do,  and  grandma  '11  give  you 
some  sweet-flag  roots." 

Miss  Laura  didn't  care  for  sweet-flag 
roots,  and  the  old  lady  continued  :  "  I've 
got  some  raisins  in  the  upper  drawer,  and 
you  shall  have  a  double  handful  if  you 
will  be  good ;  there's  a  nice  little  dear." 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  your  nasty  old 
things,"  cried  Laura,  in  an  increasingly 
ill  humor. 

"  Laura,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you," 
repeated  her  mother ;  "  go  out  and  find 
Alice,  and  play  with  her  prettily,  or  per- 
haps her  Aunt  Susan  will  take  her  right 
away  home." 

"I  don't  care  if  she  does,"  replied  the 
child,  flinging  herself  angrily  out  of  the 
room. 

There  was  a  little  embarrassed  silence 
with  the  ladies,  and  then  Mrs.  Murray 
caught  sight  of  her  niece,  who  was  trip- 
ping after  her  cousin  toward  the  barn- 
yard with  a  great  milk-pail,  that  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  in  her  hand.     A  tap 
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on  the  window,  and  a  motion  of  the  finger, 
soon  brought  her  dancing  into  the  parlor. 

"  Wasn't  you  rather  thoughtless  to  run 
away  when  your  cousin  wished  to  stay  in 
the  house  ?"  asked  Aunt  Susan,  gently. 

Alice  blushed,  and  began  to  excuse  her- 
self; but  suddenly  remembering  that  it 
would  not  be  polite  to  throw  the  blame 
on  William,  she  hung  down  her  head  and 
said  nothing. 

"I  believe,  dear,  that  Laura  has  gone 
up  stairs.  Hadn't  you  better  go  and  ask 
her  to  let  you  play  with  her?" 

"  Yes,  Aunty,"  and  away  she  ran.  The 
door  of  the  playroom  was  fast.  "  May  I 
come  in,  Laura  ?"  said  she. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  again  the 
sweet  voice  cried,  "  Laura,  Cousin  Laura, 
please  let  me  come  in*" 

Vo  ;  you  are   a   great   romp,  and   I 
won't  have  you  here;  go  off  with  the  boys." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  I  vexed  you."  This 
time  the  little  girl's  voice  trembled,  and 
the   tears   came  to    her  blue    eyes.     She 
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waited  "a  few  minutes  longer,  but  all  was 
sullen  silence  within,  and  she  turned  sor- 
rowfully and  went  back  to  her  aunt. 

The  little  dialogue  had  been  distinctly- 
audible  below  stairs,  and  when  Alice  re- 
entered the  sitting  room  her  Aunt  Har- 
riet called  her  to  her,  and,  putting  her  arm 
tenderly  round  her,  said,  "  Laura  is  very 
naughty  to  you,  isn't  she  ?  Never  mind 
it,  dear,  she  will  forget  it  all  to-morrow. 
Have  you  seen  the  young  turkeys  ?" 

"Ko,  ma'am,"  said  .Alice,  drying  her 
tears  and  brightening. 

"  "Well,  let  us  go  to  the  back  yard,  and 
you  shall  help  me  to  feed  them ;  they 
want  their  supper  now.  Excuse  me, 
Susan." 

"  I'll  not  excuse  you ;  I  will  go  with 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  laughing  and 
rising. 

"  That  is  right,"  and  Mrs.  Clifton  led 
the  way  to  the  back  yard,  stopping  in  the 
kitchen  to  take  up  a  bowl  containing 
something  very  white  and  nice  looking. 
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"  0  what  cunning  little  darlings !  One 
— two — three — four — five.  Dear  me;  I 
can't  count  them,  they  run  about  so  fast. 
How  many  are  there  ?" 

"  Fourteen." 

"What  a  lot!  "Well,  where  are  the 
turke 

u  The  turkeys,  dear !  "Why  these  are 
the  turkeys.  What  did  you  think  they 
were  ?" 

"  These  turkeys !  I  thought  they  were 
chickens." 

Alice  looked  very  much  troubled  for 
awhile,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  evident 
satisfaction  at  her  own  superior  sagacity, 
"  Aunty,  you  are  certainly  mistaken ! 
don't  you  see  that  their  mother  is  a 
hen." 

Both  the  ladies  laughed  merrily  at 
this,  and  Alice  had  half  a  mind  to  be 
vexed. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton  kind- 
ly, when  she  had  recovered  her  breath. 
"  The  female  turkeys  are  very  careless  sort 
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of  mothers.  They  don't  seem  to  use  a  bit 
of  good  sense  about  the  management  of 
their  families.  They  will  go  gadding  off 
long  walks,  through  the  wet  grass,  until 
the  poor  little  turkey  chicks  get  so  tired, 
and  wet,  and  cold,  that  they  just  lie  down 
and  die." 

"  O,  too  bad  !" 

"  The  hens,  you  see,  are  more  sensible. 
They  stay  quietly  in  the  yard,  where  it  is 
dry  and  warm.  So  when  Madam  Turkey 
has  laid  her  eggs,  we  just  take  them 
away  from  her,  and  give  them  to  some 
wise  old  hen,  who  hatches  them,  and  takes 
good  care  of  them." 

"  How  very  funny  !"  said  Alice  ;  "  but 
Aunty,  what  is  that  you  are  giving  them  ? 
They  seem  to  think  it  is  something  very 
nice." 

"  We  call  it  sour  milk  cheese,"  replied 
her  aunt.  "Some  call  it  Dutch  cheese. 
You  can  see  Mrs.  Blake  make  it  almost 
any  day,  if  you  choose  to  go  into  the 
kitchen.    The  boys  like  to  eat  it  them- 
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selves  sometimes,  but  for  my  part  I  think 
it  is  only  fit  for  the  young  fowls." 

"  It  looks  good,"  said  Alice  ;  "  let  me 
taste  it." 

"  You  will  not  like  this,"  replied  her 
aunt,  handing  her  a  bit ;  "  it  requires  salt 
in  order  to  suit  the  human  palate." 

"  And  don't  the  chickens  like  to  have 
it  salted  ?" 

"  No ;  salt  is  poisonous  to  most  kinds  of 
fowls." 

"  Poison !  how  queer !  Well,  well, 
what  a  very  great  many  things  there  are 
to  learn,  to  be  sure." 

When  they  went  into  the  house  Laura 
had  come  down  stain,  and  was  coiled  up 
on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting  roomv  looking 
the  picture  of  sullenness  and  discontent. 
Alice  went  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
tried  to  think  of  something  to  say  which 
would  amusue  her  ;  but  poor  Laura  was 
determined  to  be  miserable,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Murray  called  Alice  up 
stairs. 
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"It  is  time  my  little  girl  was-  in  bed," 
she  said  pleasantly. 

"And  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  am  so 
sleepy.  But,  Aunty,  what  does  make 
Laura  so   cross?" 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  that  to-night,  my 
dear." 

"  But  you  are  not  displeased  with  me, 
Aunty  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  Laura. 
William  carried  me  off,  though  I  asked 
him  not  to  do  it.  I  did  mean  to  be  very 
good." 

"I  am  sure  you  did,  my  darling,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Murray,  kissing  her  tenderly ; 
"  but  let  us  kneel  down  now." 

Alice  said  her  little  prayers,  and  then 
Mrs.  Murray  offered  fervent  thanks  for 
the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  petitions  for 
future  mercies,  among  which  was  a  very 
earnest  supplication  for  her  sister's  way- 
ward child,  and  then  she  undressed  her 
niece,  wished  her  pleasant  dreams,  and 
left  her. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

NOT   A    PLEASANT   DAY. 

It  was  very  late  when  Alice  woke  next 
morning,  and  even  then  she  did  not  wake 
of  herself.  A  very  pleasant  voice  at  her 
bedside  called  :  M  Alice  !  Alice !  do  get 
up ;  you  can't  think  what  kind  of  a  good 
time  we  are  going  to  have !" 

Can  that  bright  face  and  sweet  voice 
belong  to  Laura,  the  sulky,  naughty  little 
Laura  of  last  night  ?  Certainly  it  is  the 
same  child  ;  but  O  how  different !  What 
a  pity  that  such  a  lovely  face  and  such 
engaging  manners  should  be  spoiled  by 
ill-temper.  No  one  can  look  or  speak 
more  sweetly  than  Laura  when  she  is 
pleasant.  "VYlien  she  was  three  years  old 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  with  her  pearly 
complexion  and  pale,  golden  hair,  that 
her  brothers  begged  to  have  her  name 
changed  for  that  of  Lily.      The  little  one 
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had  been  named  for  her  grandmother, 
however,  and  the  fond  old  lady  would  not 
hear  of  the  change,  so  the  brothers  con- 
soled themselves  by  calling  her  Lily  for 
a  pet  name.  By  and  by,  when  she 
brought  sorrow  to  all  their  hearts  by 
her  dreadful  temper,  more  appropri- 
ately than  politely  they  called  her  Tiger 
Lily. 

"  Come,  Alice,"  she  repeated,  as  her 
cousin  raised  her  sleepy  head  slowly  from 
the  pillow,  "  I'll  help  you  dress  yourself, 
and  then  see  what  I  will  show  you." 

Alice  was  now  wide  awake,  and  jump- 
ing out  of  bed  hurried  on  her  clothes. 
Laura  hooked  her  dress,  brushed  her 
hair,  and  poured  the  water  into  the  broad 
white  basin,  and  at  last,  when  she  thought 
all  was  done,  seized  her  cousin's  hand  with 
great  eagerness,  exclaiming : 

"  Come  along  !  O !  O  !  O  !  Shan't  we 
have  a  nice  time  ?" 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  mean,  Cousin 
Laura." 
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"  "Well,  come  along  then,  and  I'll  show 
you.     You  are  as  slow  as  a  snail." 

"Yes,  in  a  moment;  but  I  must  say  my 
prayers." 

"  O  fudge !  "Well,  do  be  quick  about 
it." 

"  Why,  Laura,  don't  you  say  prayers  ?" 

"Yes,  sometimes;  not  half  the  time 
though.  It  don't  do  any  good.  Let  it  go 
this  time,  won't  you  ?" 

Alice  did  not  reply,  but  dropped  upon 
her  knees  beside  the  bed.  Mrs.  Murray 
had  taken  great  pains  to  teach  Alice  the 
nature  and  value  of  prayer,  and  the  little 
girl  always  asked  God,  in  her  own  simple 
language,  to  protect  her  from  danger,  to 
keep  her  from  naughty  words,  thoughts, 
and  acts,  to  bless  and  guide  her  through 
the  day,  before  she  left  her  room  in  the 
morning.  But  this  time,  I  am  sorry  to 
-he  merely  repeated  some  prayers  she 
had  committed  to  memory,  wondering  all 
the  time  what  nice  plan  Laura  had  that 
she  was  so  eager  about,  and   when  she 
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rose  from  her  knees  I  don't  think  she 
could  have  told  whether  she  had  been 
saying  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven," 
or  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  That 
was  not  prayer,  but  a  mere  idle  form 
that  must  have  been  very  displeasing  to 
God. 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  she  said,  the  instant 
she  rose,  and  Laura  led  her  triumphantly 
to  the  play-room,  and  displayed  with 
great  delight  a  tiny  little  table  covered 
with  a  white  napkin,  and  set  out  with 
blue  and  white  dishes,  all  small  enough 
for  a  fairy,  if  there  only  were  any  fairies. 

"And  are  we  going  to  eat  here  really, 
ourselves,"  cried  Alice,  clapping  her 
hands  in  delight,  "  or  is  it  for  the  dol- 
lies ?" 

"  For,  us,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Laura ; 
"Mrs.  Blake  has  made  me  some  cunning 
little  biscuits,  and  my  own  little  coffee 
pot  is  on  the  stove  this  very  minute." 

"  O  goody,  goody !  Let  me  go  down 
and  help  you  bring  them  up." 
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"No,  you  are  company.  Company 
don't  work ;  you  sit  down  in  my  rocking 
chair,  and  when  I  come  back  we'll  be- 
gin." 

"  But  stop,  Laura  ;  what  are  our  names 
going  to  be.  I  shan't  know  what  to  say 
when  you  come." 

"  O,  I  forgot.  I'm  to  be  Mrs.  Clifton  ; 
mother,  you  know ;  and  you  are  Aunt  Su- 
san, my  sister,  from  New  York." 

"  No,  let  me  be  Miss  Arnot,  your 
niece,  just  myself,  you  know,  only  I'll  be 
a  young  lady  sixteen  years  old." 

"  No,  you  must  be  Aunt  Susan.  I've 
got  it  all  fixed." 

Alice  gave  it  up,  and  consented  to  be 
Aunt  Susan. 

"  And  you  are  to  have  Belle,"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  large  wax  doll  a 
good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  "  for  your 
little  girl,  and  Fanny  is  to  be  my  little 
girl." 

Alice  looked  rather  dolefully  at  the 
shabby  dolly  that  was  to  personate  her- 
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self,  and  then  at  the  nice  gayly  dressed 
Fanny  Laura  had  appropriated  to  her- 
self. "  O,  I  never  thought !"  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly ;  "  1  have  brought 
Gipsy ;  I'll  run  and  get  her." 

"Away  they  both  ran.  Such  a  rum- 
aging  as  their  little  hands  made  in  the 
great  leather-covered  trunk.  I  am  afraid 
Mrs.  Murray  was  a  long  time  putting  it 
in  order  again. 

"O  what  a  beauty!"  cried  Laura,  in 
amazement ;  "  I  never  saw  such  a  big 
dolly." 

"  It  was  my  birthday  present,"  said 
Alice. 

" O,  isn't  it  sweet?  It  is  almost  as  big 
as  a  real  baby,"  continued  Laura. 

But  suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
that  her  own  dollies,  though  very  pretty 
before,  were  now  quite  eclipsed ;  even  the 
new  china  one  that  she  had  selfishly  re- 
served for  herself,  was  insignificant  beside 
this  new  wonder  of  babydom.  A  cloud 
began  to  gather  on  her  face,  and  as  they 
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went  back  to  the  play-room  she  said  : 
"I've  a  good  mind  to  put  the  dolls  all 
away  and  play  without  them." 

u  O  no,  Laura !  there  is  no  fun  playing 
without  dolls." 

*"  I  don't  like  Fanny  a  bit  now,  and  she 
is  the  biggest  of  all  my  dolls  too." 

u  O,  Fanny  is  very  pretty,  I  am  sure," 
said  Alice,  consolingly. 

"  Then  you  take  Fanny,  and  let  me 
have  Gispy,  just  for  once  ;  now  do,  Alice." 

"  O  no,  I  want  Gipsy  myself." 

"  I  think  you  are  real  stingy !"  said 
Laura,  sullenly. 

"1  ain't  stingy,"  replied  Alice  warm- 
ly; "nobody  ever  called  me  stingy 
before." 

"Then  let  me  have  Gipsy,  or  else  I 
won't  play  !     I  won't,  certainly." 

"  Well,  take  her,  and  give  me  Fanny  ; 
but  I  shall  have  her  next  time,  re- 
member." 

Laura's  good-humor  returned  instantly. 
She  ran  down  stairs,  and   came  quickly 
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back  with  an  abundant  supply  of  eatables, 
and  for  the  next  hour  she  played  the 
hostess  very  prettily. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  see  how  she  could 
enjoy  playing  with  Gipsy  after  such  a 
selfish  way  of  getting  her,  but  at  any  rate 
she  seemed  to  forget  all  that  was  unpleas- 
ant for  a  while.  I  must  leave  my  little 
readers  to  imagine  what  they  said,  and 
how  they  played.  How  the  dolls  were 
scolded  for  imaginary  faults,  and  praised 
for  excellences  quite  as  uncertain,  and 
all  the  other  belongings  of  a  "  real  good 
play."  All  was  going  harmoniously  on, 
when  Alice  raised  Fanny  upon  her  lap 
with  the  remark :  "  My  dear,  you  are 
rather  careless  of  your  dress ;  I'll  tie 
your  sash." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her 
mouth,  when,  by  some  unlucky  accident, 
poor  Fanny  fell  to  the  floor.  Laura 
could  not  have  screamed  louder  if  a 
veritable  baby  had  broken  its  neck.  "  O 
her  nose !   her  nose !     I  know  you  have 
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broken  her  nose,  you  ugly,  nasty,  mean 
thing!" 

Sure  enough,  dolly's  pretty  nose  was 
no  more. 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  sobbed  Alice. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  screamed  Laura 
with  increasing  rage;  "  you  did  it  on  pur- 
pose, and  you  shau't  touch  another  one 
of  my  things,  never  in  this  world." 

These  words  were  very  indistinct,  for 
poor  Laura  was  choking  with  passion, 
and  when  she  stopped  speaking  she  be- 
gan to  cry  so  loud  and  furiously,  that 
every  person  in  the  house  rushed  toward 
the  play-room,  not  half  so  much  fright- 
ened, however,  as  they  would  have  been, 
if  this  was  the  first  time  Miss  Laura's 
lungs  had  been  so  exercised. 

"  Laura,  what  is  the  matter?  tell  me  in- 
stantly," said  her  mother,  taking  hold  of 
her  shoulder. 

Laura  pointed  to  the  doll,  but  continued 
to  pour  forth  a  succession  of  shouts  that 
would  have  astonished  a  Cherokee. 
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"  What  is  it,  Alice?"  asked  Mrs.  Murray. 

"  I  did  it,  Aunty,  but  I  didn't  mean  to, 
and  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed  I  am." 

"  Did  what,  Alice !  I  don't  understand." 

"I  broke  Fanny's  nose  off;  I  let  her 
fall  on  the  floor ;  I  know  I  was  careless, 
and  I'm  so  sorry." 

"You  did  it  on  purpose,  you  know 
you  did !"  exclaimed  Laura,  speaking  a 
little  less  like  a  mad  child  than  before. 

"  Stop,  Laura,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton ;  "  and 
is  that  all  the  occason  of  this  uproar  ?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  Alice. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Shame !  shame !  Laura.  One  would 
have  thought  you  were  nearly  killed. 
What  an  awful  temper,"  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
sunk  into  a  chair,  almost  overcome  by 
distress. 

In  a  few  minutes  Laura's  fury  was 
spent,  and  she  settled  down  into  sullen 
silence.  Then,  by  many  questions,  Mrs. 
Murray  drew  from  the  little  girls  a 
history  of  the  morning's  play. 
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"So  it  was  your  own  selfishness  that 
caused  it,  Laura,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton;  "you 
are  justly  punished.  By  your  own  story, 
I  think  Alice  has  behaved  very  prettily.'' 

"  You  think  Alice  is  perfect,"  cried 
Laura,  angrily. 

"  I  wish  you  were  half  as  good,"  replied 
Mrs.  Clifton. 

"Alice  did  wrong  to  drop  the  doll," 
interposed  Mrs.  Murray  gently.  "She  is 
careless  very  often  ;  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
very  sorry.' 

"01  am  sorry,  Aunty,  and  I  will  try 
so  hard  to  be  careful,"  said  Alice 
earnestly. 

••  And  will  you  not  forgive  her,  Laura, 
and  be  good  friends  again  ?"' 

As  Mrs.  Murray  said  this  Alice  turned 
her  sweet,  tear-wet  face  toward  her  cous- 
in for  a  kiss ;  But  Laura  jerked  her  head 
away. 

"  O  my  child  !  my  child  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Clifton  in  anguish  of  heart.  "  Come, 
sister,  and  Alice ;  we  will  leave  her  here 
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alone  until  she  is  sorry  for  her  naughty 
conduct." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton  sadly  as  she 
locked  the  door,  and  they  turned  to  go 
down  the  stairs ;  "  I  am  afraid  her 
temper  will  be  the  ruin  of  her." 

"She  has  great  spirit  certainly,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray,  in  an  awkward  embarrassed 
manner. 

"  Spirit !  well  it  is  kind  of  you,  sister, 
to  try  to  spare  my  feelings ;  but  I  had 
rather  you  spoke  out  frankly.  You  can't 
help  seeing  that  she  is  a  perfect  little  fury." 

Mrs.  Murray  was  fully  determined  to 
speak  plainly  to  her  sister  about  the  man- 
agement of  Laura ;  but  she  had  so  lately 
arrived  that  she  feared  to  appear  med- 
dlesome if  she  spoke  now,  and  so  she 
waved  the  subject  for  the  present. 

Alice  was  sadly  disappointed  at  the  loss 
of  her  morning's  play.  She  felt  very 
badly  about  the  accident  to  Fanny's  nose ; 
nor  was  her  conscience  quite  clear.     She 
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remembered  that  her  aunt  had  talked  to 
her  seriously  many  times  for  her  careless- 
ness, and  she  owned  to  herself  that  she 
had  not  tried  nearly  so  hard  as  she  might 
have  done  to  learn  better  habits.  Then 
she  was  almost  frightened  as  she  remem- 
bered Laura's  terrific  screams,  and  red, 
passionate  face.  She  wondered  if  her 
mother  would  whip  her.  As  this  thought 
occurred  to  her,  she  ran  to  the  dairy, 
where  Mrs.  Clifton  was  superintending 
the  butter-making,  with  a  resolution  to 
intercede  for  Laura's  pardon.  But  when 
she  got  there  her  courage  failed,  and 
she  stood  awhile  watching  the  dexter- 
ous movements  of  a  girl,  in  a  white  apron, 
who  was  packing  butter  in  a  large  white 
firkin.  Her  aunt  did  not  speak  to  her.  I 
suppose  the  poor  lady  was  busy  with  sad 
thoughts  of  her  own  naughty  daughter. 
But  Alice  did  not  think  of  that,  and  so 
she  felt  afraid  her  aunt  was  angry  with 
her,  and  she  stole  softly  back  to  the  front 
door.     Rover,   the  great  house-dog,  WW 
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lying  there,  and  she  began  to  pat  him. 
But  Rover  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  tail,  and  however  kindly  he  might  feel 
toward  the  little  lady,  he  had  no  means 
of  showing  it,  and  she  concluded  that  he 
did  not  care  for  her.  The  heavy  dew  of 
the  last  night  made  it  unsafe  for  her  to  go 
into  the  garden,  and  altogether  she  did 
not  know  in  the  least  what  to  do  with  her- 
self. She  went  into  the  parlor  where  her 
Aunt  Susan  sat,  but  she  found  her  reading. 
She  had  been  taught  not  to  interrupt  any 
one  who  was  reading,  unless  it  was  very 
necessary,  so  she  turned  back  to  the  hall, 
closed  the  doors,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
lower  stair,  with  a  home-sick  longing  to 
see  her  father  and  her  dear  little  playmate 
that  lived  next  door,  May  Elliott. 

All  this  time  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  play-room.  By  and  by  Mrs. 
Murray  came  out  of  the  parlor,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  her  niece  in  tears.  "  Alice, 
what  makes  you  cry  ?"  she  asked  kindly. 

Alice  could  not  tell ;  she  did  not  quite 
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know  herself,  so  she  only  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  Aunt  Susan's  hand  and  wept 
anew. 

lire.  Murray  was  not  very  much  aston- 
ished, so  she  sat  down  beside  Alice  and 
drew  her  head  upon  her  lap  and  said, 
"You  are  not  having  a  very  good  time 
to-day,  are  you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  Aunty,  not  a  bit  good." 

"Well,  Alice,  which  do  you  think  is 
happier,  you  or  Laura  ?" 

"  O  dear,  I  am,  I'm  sure  !"  said  Alice, 
shudderingly. 

"  Poor  Laura  !  she  makes  every  one  in 
the  house  uncomfortable,  and  herself  mis- 
erable, by  her  dreadful  temper.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  you  never  to  give 
way  to  anger,  or  to  dark,  sullen  moods." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  like  Laura," 
said  Alice. 

k*  I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  her 
aunt ;  "  but  you  must  not  be  too  confident, 
tine  yourself  too  much  for  your  good- 
nature.    God  gave  you  a  pleasant  temper, 
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and  he  helps  you  every  day  to  keep  it. 
You  should  be  thankful,  not  proud.  I 
am  not  sure  you  would  be  any  better 
than  Laura  if  you  were  tempted  as 
she  is." 

"  O  Aunty  !  I  shouldn't  be  so  naughty, 
any  way." 

"I  am  not  sure;  you  are  a  very  self- 
indulgent  little  girl." 

"  Self-indulgent,  Aunty  ?" 

"I  mean,  you  are  very  apt  to  indulge 
yourself  in  doing  what  you  wish  to  do, 
and  leaving  hard  or  unpleasant  tasks  un- 
done. Can  you  tell  me  what  little  girl 
it  was  that  rummaged  a  large  trunk  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  left  half  the  things 
lying  in  confusion  upon  the  floor  this 
morning  ?" 

"  It  was  Alice,"  replied  the  child,  laugh- 
ing a  little,  but  hanging  down  her  head. 

"  What  did  you  want  ?" 

"  My  dolly ;  that  made  all  the  trouble." 

"  Well,  didn't  you  know  that  you  should 
take  each  article  out,  carefully  by  itself, 
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until  you  found  dolly,  and  then  lay  them 
as  carefully  back  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  so,  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  in  a  hurry." 

"Yes,  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  your 
play,  and  so  you  allowed  yourself  to  hustle 
the  things  about,  and  leave  them  in  the 
worst  disorder.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  called  you  self-indulgent.  You 
indulge  yourself  in  that  way  very  often." 

"  I  know  it,  Aunty,  and  I  will  try  te  be 
more  thoughtful.     I  will  try  very  hard." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  my  child.  But  I 
must  show  you  the  mischief  you  have 
done.  Bun  up  to  our  room,  and  you  will 
find  on  the  dressing-table  a  small  paper 
box  ;  you  may  bring  it  here." 

"  It  is  jammed,  Aunty  "  said  Alice,  re- 
turning. 

"  Yes,  give  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Murray  took  the  defaced  box, 
opened  it,  and  displayed  a  nice  6hell 
comb  broken  into  two  or  three  pieces. 
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"I  had  brought  this  nice  comb  as  a 
present  to  your  Aunt  Harriet,  and  you 
dropped  the  heavy  lid  of  the  trunk  upon 
the  frail  paper  box  and  ruined  it." 

"O  dear,  it  is  too  bad!"  cried  Alice, 
"  I  wish  I  had  left  my  doll  in  New 
York." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
doll ;  wish  rather  that  you  were  a  careful, 
orderly  little  girl." 

"  Well,  I  do  wish  so.  What  shall  I  do, 
Aunty,  to  make  me  remember  what  you 
say  to  me." 

"  You  must  try  hard,  my  dear,  and  you 
must  ask  God  to  help  you." 

Alice  remembered  her  careless  morn- 
ing prayer  with  a  sharp  prick  of  con- 
science, but  she  said  nothing. 

After  a  while  she  asked  :  "  Aunty,  how 
long  do  you  think  Laura's  mother  will 
keep  .her  shut  up  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply; 
"until  she  is  sorry  for  her  fault,  I 
suppose." 
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"  0,  I  am  sure  she  is  sorry  now.  May 
I  go  up  and  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  Not  unless  your  Aunt  Harriet  gives 
you  leave.     You  may  ask  her  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  dare ;  you  ask  her,  please." 

"Alice  followed  Mrs.  Murray  to  the 
dairy,  where  her  Aunt  Clifton  was  still 
busy. 

"  Alice  wants  to  know  if  she  may  go 
up  and  speak  to  Laura,"  said  the  kind 
Aunty.  "  She  couldn't  quite  venture  to 
ask  you  for  herself." 

"  O  yes,  dear  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Clifton  in  a  manner  that 
reassured  Alice  instantly. 

She  bounded  lightly  up  the  stairs  and 
tapped  at  the  door.  There  was  no  answer, 
and  she  called  :  "  Laura !  Laura !" 

No  answer. 

"  Laura,  dear  Laura,  do  speak  to  me." 

Still  all  was  sullen  silence. 

"  Laura,  do  say  you're  sorry,  and 
then  your  mother  will  let  you  come 
out." 
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There  was  no  answer,  and  Alice  went 
back  and  told  her  aunt,  who  was  now  in 
the  sitting-room  with  Mrs.  Murray,  that 
she  guessed  her  cousin  was  asleep. 

Mrs.  Clifton  sighed  but  made  no 
reply. 

"She'll  certainly  catch  cold  if  she  is 
asleep  on  the  floor,"  said  grandma.  "  Do 
go  up,  Harriet,  and  let  her  come  down." 

"I  don't  think  she  is  asleep,"  replied 
Mrs.  Clifton. 

"  Well,  you  know  it  ain't  no  use  to 
keep  her  there.  She  will  have  her  fit 
out.  Something  might  happen  to  her  up 
there  all  alone.     Do  fetch  her  down." 

"I  suppose  I  might  as  well.  I  never 
can  subdue  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Clifton ; 
"  but  I  will  wait  awhile." 

The  forenoon  passed  away.  It  was 
dinner  time. 

"  Where's  sis,"  asked  Mr.  Clifton,  as 
he  seated  himself  at  the  dinner  table. 

"  I  shut  her  up,"  was  Mrs.  Clifton's 
brief  reply. 
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"  Tantrums,  hey !  well,  that's  nothing 
unusual ;  but  you  are  not  going  to  starve 
her  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton.  "  Here,  Wil- 
liam, you  take  the  key  and  go  and  tell  her 
she  may  come  down  if  she  will  be  a  good 
girl." 

"  Don't  irritate  her,"  called  out  the 
father  when  William  was  half  way  up 
stairs. 

"She  is  dead,  to  all  appearance," 
said  William,  re-entering  the  dining- 
room. 

Alice  turned  very  pale,  and  jumped  off 
her  chair  with  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  O  don't  be  frightened,  coz,"  said  Wil- 
liam, good-hum oredly,  "  she  will  come  to 
life  again.  She  has  been  taken  so  a 
great  many  times  before  to-day." 

"That  child  isn't  well,"  said  Mr.  Clif- 
ton sadly.  "She'd  never  act  so  in  this 
lower  world  if  she  was." 

Moved  by  this  view  of  the  case  the 
mother  started.     After  an  absence  of  ten 
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minutes  she  returned,  saying  despairingly, 
"  I  can't  do  anything  with  her." 

"I'll  go,"  volunteered  grandma,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane  the  poor  old  lady 
hobbled  up  stairs. 

Dinner  was  nearly  over  when  she  re- 
turned. "She  is  worse  than  common," 
said  grandma;  "I've  offered  her  every- 
thing I  could  think  of,  and  she  won't  even 
speak." 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  willful 
child,  but  no  one  enjoyed  the  dinner.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over  Mrs.  Clifton  proposed 
to  her  sister  that  they  should  take  a  ride. 
Mrs.  Murray  assented,  and  the  carriage 
was  brought  round  by  the  eldest  of  the 
Clifton  lads,  John,  who  was  quite  a  tall 
young  man,  and  generally  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  rides.  When  they 
were  all  ready  Mrs.  Clifton  requested 
Alice  to  run  up  and  ask  Laura  if  she 
wished  to  go,  adding,  half  to  herself, 
"  That  will  bring  her  round  if  anything 
will." 
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Sure  enough  it  did  bring  her  round. 
The  prospect  of  a  ride  was  always  delight- 
ful to  Laura,  and  when  she  saw  that  they 
were  surely  going,  she  came  out  of  her 
fit  of  sulks  surprisingly  quick.  After  de- 
taining them  until  she  could  help  herself 
to  a  cold  dinner  in  the  pantry,  she  conde- 
scended to  forget,  apparently,  her  ill-hu- 
mor, and  entered  the  carriage. 

The  day  was  delightful,  the  road  pleas- 
ant, and  Mr.  Clifton's  new  carriage  was 
luxuriously  easy;  but  somehow  Alice 
thought  the  ride  wasn't  so  very  nice  after 
all.  The  truth  was,  both  her  aunts, 
though  they  tried  their  best  to  be  social, 
were  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts  of  the 
forenoon.  Laura,  fresh  from  her  triumph 
over  her  mother,  was  very  disagreeable. 
She  persisted  overbearingly  in  having  her 
own  way  in  everything,  with  an  air 
that  said  plainly  enough,  "  You  dare  not 
cross  me."  John,  who  felt  very  much 
ined  of  his  naughty  sister,  was  awk- 
wardly silent.     Altogether,  there  was  a 
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kind  of  uncomfortable  constraint  upon 
the  whole  party,  and  no  one  was  sorry 
when  they  were  set  down  at  home  again 
and  free  to  separate. 

At  night  when  Alice  went  to  bed  she 
confessed  to  her  aunt  her  sinful  negli- 
gence at  her  morning  prayer,  and  added, 
"  Nothing  has  gone  right  with  me  all 
day." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A     CONTRAST. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Laura's  temper, 
though  variable  and  disagreeable,  did  not 
burst  out  very  violently.  Alice  yielded 
to  her  in  everything,  and  when  Laura  was 
cross,  as  she  phrased  it,  she  could  gener- 
ally find  plenty  of  amusement  out  of 
doors.  William  took  her  a  long  walk 
through  the  pastures  one  day  when  he 
went  to  salt  the  sheep.  John  made  her, 
one  rainy  day,  a  little  wagon  to  draw 
her  dolly  in,  and  Alfred  fixed  a  nice 
swing  in  the  great  empty  corn-barn.  The 
cheerful,  pleasant  little  girl  was  a  great 
favorite  with  her  strapping  cousins,  and 
sadly  did  they  wish  that  their  own  dear 
little  sister  was  as  amiable. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Murray  had  been 
at  Deepwater  nearly  two  weeks,  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  came  unexpectedly 
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to  dine  at  Mrs.  Clifton's.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  clergyman,  and 
his  lady.  Mrs.  Clifton  was  much  pleased 
to  see  them,  and  wished  to  treat  them 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  civility. 
When  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  she  called 
the  children  to  her  and  said  : 

"My  dears,  the  table  is  going  to  be 
quite  full  without  you.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"  Why  we'll  wait,  of  course,  Aunty," 
replied  Alice  cheerfully  ;  "  I  often  do  it 
at  home." 

Mrs.  Clifton  gave  her  an  affectionate 
smile,  but  looked  anxiously  at  Laura. 
,    Laura  looked  very  sour. 

"  You  can  take  your  dinner  up  stairs, 
and  set  your  own  little  table,  and  you 
shall  have  plenty  of  ice-cream  for  dessert," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton. 

"  O  goody,  won't  that  be  nice !"  cried 
Alice. 

"  I  won't  do  it ;  I'll  come  to  the  table," 
said  Laura  stoutly. 
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"  But;  my  child,  there  is  no  room,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  "Well  I  won't  wait,  so  there ;"  cried 
Laura  in  a  loud  voice. 

At  this  grandma  came  forward. 
"  Don't  cross  the  child,  Harriet;  you  know 
you  can't  do  nothing  with  her  when  there 
is  company.  Til  wait ;  I  ain't  a  mite 
hungry." 

"  Mother,  I  beg  you  will  not  speak 
of  such  a  thing;  you  mortify  me  to 
death." 

"Well,  what  will  yon  do?"  said  the 
old  lady  in  great  trouble. 

"  Laura  must  wait,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton 
firmly. 

"  I  say  I  won't,"  screamed  the  child, 
loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  the 
parlor.  "Grandma  may  wait,  but  I 
won't." 

"  You  shocking  child  ;  I  wonder  the 
bears  don't  come  and  eat  you  up,  as  they 
did  the  children  that  mocked  Elisha." 

"There    isn't    any     bears,"    said     the 
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child,  as  her  mother  should  have  re- 
membered. 

"  Well  you  must  wait,  so  say  no  more 
about  it,  but  be  a  good  child  like  Alice." 

Upon  this  Laura  began  to  scream  her 
loudest.  Mrs.  Clifton  was  excessively 
ashamed  already,  and  I  am  afraid  a  little 
irritated  too,  and  when  the  child's  cries 
began  to  fill  the  house,  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  With  a  haste  that  was,  to  say 
the  least,  injudicious,  she  seized  Laura 
by  the  shoulder  and  dragged  her  up  the 
back  stairs,  thrust  her  into  an  attic  room 
where,  however  loudly  she  might  cry,  no 
sound  could  reach  the  rooms  below. 
Picking  up  a  rusty  nail,  she  drove  it,  with 
an  iron  wedge  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  over  the  latch. 

"Now  we  will  see  whether  you  will 
wait,"  she  said,  angrily,  and  went  back 
to  her  friends. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Clifton  did  right. 
It  is  never  right  to  get  angry,  and  I  think 
it  is  particularly  unwise  to  meet  anger 
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with  anger.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
considering.  Laura  certainly  deserved 
her  punishment. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  fuss,"  thought  Alice 
to  herself;  "  I  can't  help  being  sorry, 
though,  myself,  for  I  do  love  to  hear  Mr. 
Mansfield  talk.  He  is  so  pleasant,  and  I 
can  understand  him  nicely." 

As  she  was  thinking  thus,  William  was 
saying  to  his  mother :  "  I  will  stay  away 
from  the  table,  mother.  It  is  too  dull  for 
little  Ally  to  wait  alone." 

"  Xo,  no !"  exclaimed  the  child,  over- 
hearing him }  "I'd  be  quite  ashamed. 
Why  you  are  a  man,  ain't  you?  Any 
way  you  are  a  big  boy,  and  I'm  a  little 
girl."  Saying  this  Alice  ran  off  up  stairs, 
and  made  herself  very  busy  in  the  play- 
room until  she  was  called  down.  Just  as 
she  was  sitting  down  to  her  solitary  dinner, 
her  aunt  and  the  visitors  passed  through 
the  dining-room,  on  the  way  to  the  dairy, 
which  she  was  rather  proud  of  showing. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  the  last  of  the  party, 
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and  as  the  rest  passed  on  he  said  :  "  Mrs. 
Clifton,  there  is  something  here  that  in- 
terests me  more  than  your  fine  cheeses. 
"Will  you  excuse  me  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

Mr.  Mansfield  passed  round  the  table, 
and  taking  a  chair  so  near  Alice  that  he 
patted  her  head  as  he  sat  down,  he  helped 
her  very  pleasantly  to  what  she  liked  to 
eat,  and  talked  to  her  most  delightfully 
the  while.  When  she  had  done  eating 
the  ladies  were  in  the  garden,  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand  Mr.  Mansfield  led  her 
out  to  join  them.  He  kept  her  near  him 
all  the  time,  and  told  her  some  very  curi- 
ous things  about  the  flowers  they  saw.* 
He  described  to  her  an  orange-tree  his 
daughter  had  that  bore  fine  large  oranges. 
Then  he  led  her  young  mind  up  from 
the  beautiful  things  of  nature  to  the  wise 
and  kind  Father  who  gives  them  all  to 
us.  He  questioned  her  about  the  Sab- 
bath school  and  other  religious  instruction 

*See  Frontispiece. 
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she  had  received,  aud  expressed  himself 
well  pleased  to  find  her  so  well  tanght. 
When  they  went  into  the  honse  her 
cheeks  glowed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight.  What  a  contrast  between  her 
enjoyment  and  that  of  poor  naughty 
Laura,  sitting  alone,  and  in  sullen  silence, 
in  the  dusty  garret. 

After  the  visitors  were  gone  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton sunk  down  in  a  large  rocking-chair 
in  the  parlor  with  an  almost  despairing 
plunge.  "  I  could  almost  wish  I  might 
never  have  company  again  in  the  world," 
she  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Murray  sewed  on  with  nervous 
haste.  She  was  a  rather  timid,  self-dis- 
trustful woman,  and  nothing  but  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  would  ever  induce  her  to 
undertake  the  part  of  mentor. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  that  child,  sis- 
ter f  continued  Mrs.  Clifton.  "  I  am 
sure  my  invention  is  exhausted.  You 
have  had  admirable  success  with  Alice. 
Now  do  teach  me." 
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"  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  interfere  in," 
replied  Mrs.  Murray ;  "  but  if  you  will 
allow  me — " 

"  Allow  you !  yes,  and  thank  you  too. 
You  need  not  feel  the  least  delicacy  about 
saying  anything  you  think,  for  I  am  al- 
most in  despair.  You  canH  say  anything 
worse  than  the  truth,"  interrupted  the 
distressed  mother. 

"Well,  sister,  I  think  you  should  sub- 
due Laura's  will  at  any  cost." 

"  But,  Susan,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
resolution  there  is  in  that  child.  You 
have  seen  something  of  it,  but  only  a  be- 
ginning.    It  is  perfectly  frightful." 

"It  is  frightful,  dear  Harriet,  and  I 
must  tell  you  I  think  you  are  increasing 
it  by  your  management." 

"  Management !  you  know  very  well 
that  I  haven't  any.  The  management  is 
all  in  her  own  hands." 

"  I  know  it,  and  every  contest  strength- 
ens her,  because  she  comes  off  victor. 
You  gave  me  leave  to  be  plain." 
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"So  I  did ;  but  how  can  I  help  it?" 

"  By  letting  her  see  that  you  cau  wait 
as  long  as  she  can,  instead  of  coaxing 
and  entreating  her,  as  you  all  did  when 
you  shut  her  up  in  the  play-room.  She 
knew  very  well,  that  day,  that  your  kind 
heart  would  ache  if  she  refused  her  din- 
ner ;  that  grandma  would  try  to  hire  her 
with  sweetmeats;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  she  calculated  upon  some  extra 
indulgence  to  induce  her  to  come  down." 

"  I  know  she  did,  and  she  got  it  too," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  what 
could  I  do  ?     I  could  not  let  her  starve." 

"  She  will  not  starve  herself,  Harriet ; 
you  are  too  easily  alarmed." 

"  She  would  make  herself  sick,  at  the 
very  least.  You  don't  know  how  stub- 
born she  is." 

M  I  don't  think  she  would  make  herself 
sick,  Harriet;  but  even  if  she  did,  my 
dear  sister,  would  it  not  be  better  that  she 
should  sutler  a  little  bodily  illness  than 
that  her  60ul  should  be  forever  lost  \     Cer- 
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tainly,  Harriet,  I  am  terrified  about  your 
daughter.  How  can  you  hope  that  she 
will  ever  yield  her  willful  heart  to  Christ, 
when  you  have  never  taught  her  to  obey 
you?"' 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton replied,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  know 
you  are  right,  Susan  ;  but  how  can  I? 
She  is  so  willful,  the  contest  will  be  dread- 
ful." 

"  I  know  it  is  hard,  dear  sister,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray,  tenderly ;  "  but  just  think 
what  it  will  be  if  she  grows  to  woman- 
hood with  such  a  temper.  Who  or  what 
can  control  her  then  ?" 

"  O  why  did  I  not  subdue  her  years 
ago,  when  she  was  a  very  young  child ! 
I  might  have  done  it  then.  I  don't  know 
if  I  can  now." 

"It  would  have  been  much  better  cer- 
tainly, sister.  I  do  not  despair  of  your 
success  now,  however.  Yes,  Harriet," 
she  went  on  with  increasing  earnestness, 
"I  do  believe  that  if  you  do  your  duty 
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faithfully,  and  seek  earnestly  for  God's 
blessing  on  your  efforts,  Laura  may  be- 
come, in  one  year's  time,  an  amiable  little 
girl." 

"  O  if  I  could  believe  it !" 
"  Was  she  not  a  pleasant  babe  ?" 
"  Yes ;  I  never  had  a  baby  so  good. 
Mother  Clifton  used  to  say,  among  all  her 
children  and  grandchildren  there  was 
never  so  quiet  a  baby.  And  the  boys 
all  loved  her  so;  they  could  never  do 
enough  for  her." 

"  O  Harriet !  how  could  yon  be  so  un- 
wise ?  Did  you  not  know  that  the  love- 
liest child  that  was  ever  born  into  this 
sinful  world  since  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
might  be  spoiled,  ruined,  by  foolish  in- 
dulgence ?" 

"  I  see  it  plain  enough  now,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  bitterly. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Mrs. 
Clifton  said  :  "  I  know  you  arc  in  the 
right,  Susan  ;  I  know  how  faithful  y«m 
have    been    to  poor   Ralph's    motherless 
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child,  and  I  see  how  richly  you  are  re- 
warded. It  would  have  been  well  for 
Laura  if  I  had  died  and  left  her  to  you." 

"Ah,  my  dear  sister,  is  that  right? 
Does  not  God  know  what  is  best  for  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  begin  to  see 
now  that  my  conduct  has  been  very  dis- 
pleasing to  him  ;  my  conduct  as  a  mother, 
I  mean.  With  his  help  I  will  begin  a 
different  course.  But  O  Susan !  you  must 
help  me  ;  I  feel  as  dependent  as  a  child." 

"  You  !  the  mother  of  six  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  been  an  un- 
faithful steward,  and  you  have  been — " 

"  No  matter  what,  Harriet,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Murray,  "  you  will  not  be  unfaithful 
any  longer." 

"  With  God's  help,  and  your  sisterly  ad- 
vice, no,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  with  tearful 
earnestness. 

In  a  little  while  Mrs.  Clifton  left  the 
room,  and  pretty  soon  Alice  came  running 
to  her  aunt,  saying,  "  Aunt  Harriet  has 
gone  up  to  Laura." 
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"  Well,  my  dear  P 

"Do  you  think  she  will  whip  her?" 
whispered  Alice,  fearfully. 

■.  dear,  I  think  she  will  not." 

"May  I  go  up  and  listen  at  the 
door 

"  Alice  !  I  am  astonished  that  you  could 
think  of  such  meanne--." 

Alice  blushed  deeply,  and  said,  "I 
wanted,  if  she  was  going  to  punish  her,  to 
beg  her  not." 

*•  My  child,  do  you  think  you  know  best 
how  Laura  should  be  treated  ?" 

"  No,  Aunty,  only  it  is  so  dreadful  to  be 
whipped." 

"You  don't  know  much  about  it,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Murray,  smiling. 

"  Why,  yes.  Aunty,  I  am  sure  I  do.  Our 
cook,  that  we  had  before  we  had  Yiolet, 
used  to  whip  her  little  boy  awfully." 

"  O,  I  begin  to  understand  you  now. 
.M<»rris  was  a  brutal  woman.  You  need 
not  have  the  slightest  fear  that  your  aunt 
will  punish  Laura  in  that  way.     It  is  a 
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dreadful  thing,  truly,  to  have  such  a 
mother  as  poor  little  Archy  had." 

"  O,  I  was  so  glad  when  papa  got  him 
a  nice  place  away  from  her !  Wasn't  you, 
Aunty  ?" 

"Yes;  it  was  for  the  best,  no  doubt. 
But  look  here,  Alice  ;  I  hope  you  have 
good  sense  enough  not  to  be  made  vain, 
if  I  tell  you  that  you  did  right  to-day. 
You  obliged  your  aunt  kindly  and  cheer- 
fully. I  suppose  it  was  something  of  a 
self-denial  to  you ;  but  did  you  not  get 
well  rewarded  for  it  ?" 

"  O  yes,  Aunty  ;  I  did,  have  such  a  nice 
time !  What  a  beautiful  gentleman  Mr. 
Mansfield  is !" 

Mrs.  Murray  smiled.  "  And  do  you 
not  think  that  poor  Laura  has  been  very 
miserable,  away  in  the  lonely  attic,  with 
no  company  but  her  own  sullen,  angry 
feelings." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has.  O,  it's  dreadful ! 
I  can't  think  what  makes  her  act  so." 

"  Well,  if  I  should  see  that  your  temper 
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was  growing  bad — that  in  a  little  while 
you  would  be  as  violent  as  Laura — " 

"  O  Aunty  !  you  don't  think  so  !"  cried 
Alice  in  great  alarm. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not ;  but  if  I  did, 
would  it  not  be  kind  in  me  to  check  the 
growth  of  such  temper,  to  cure  you  of 
such  habits,  even  though  I  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  severe  punishments  ?" 

"Yes,  Aunty." 

"Would  you  not  rather  I  should  be 
even  as  severe  with  you  as  poor  little 
Archy's  mother  was  with  him,  than  to 
have  such  a  temper  as  your  poor  cousin 
has?" 

"  Yes  I  should,"  she  said,  thoughtfully 
and  resolutely,  but  turning  very  pale. 
"  O  it  would  be  awful !"  she  added  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

"  Which,  Alice,  the  punishment  or  the 
bad  temper." 

"  Both,  Aunty,  but  I  was  thinking  of 
the  punishment." 

••  Feij  it  is  very  dreadful  for  children 
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to  be  punished,  and  even  more  dreadful 
for  parents  to  be  compelled  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment. It  is  a  very  lovely  and  happy 
thing  when  children  will  do  right  with- 
out being  punished." 

"  O  dear  !     Poor  Laura  won't." 

"No,  it  is  true  that  poor  Laura  will 
not,  and  do  you  not  see  that  it  would 
have  been  very  foolish  and  really  unkind 
to  her,  against  her  best  interests,  if  you 
had  persuaded  her  mother  not  to  punish 
her." 

"  Yes,  Aunty." 

"You  must  remember  that  you  are  a 
little  girl,  and  have  not  judgment  to  de- 
cide what  is  best,  either  for  yourself  or 
your  friends.  You  may  pray  for  Laura, 
but  do  not  try  to  prevent  her  mother 
from  taking  any  means  she  thinks  best 
to  make  her  a  better  girl." 

More  than  an  hour  passed  before  Mrs. 
Clifton  came  down,  and  then  her  face 
bore  traces  of  bitter  weeping. 

"Not  a  single  word  could  I  get  that 
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child  to  speak/'  said  she  to  her  sister,  as 
Alice,  in  obedience  to  a  look  from  her 
aunt,  left  the  room. 

"  She  is  very  stubborn  !" 

"  Stubborn !  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  in  my  life." 

u  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  she  has 
every  reason  to  think  that  in  a  little 
while  you  will  coax  her  in  all  possible 
ways." 

"  I  know  it ;  O  sister,  I  see  my  fault. 
But  I  will  be  firm  this  time.  I  told  her 
I  should  certainly  keep  her  there  until 
she  asked  pardon  for  her  faults,  and 
promised  to  try  to  do  better.  And  I  will 
do  it,"  added  the  mother  with  a  sigh  that 
was  almost  a  sob,  "  though  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  make  herself  sick." 

"  I  feel  for  you  deeply,  Harriet,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray  tenderly,  "  but  I  think  you 
must  be  firm." 

"O,  I  know  I  must!  I  am  fully  de- 
termine. 

*■  Does    Laura  fear   the  dark  ?    is   she 
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timid?"  asked  Mrs.  Murray,  reflect- 
ively. 

"  Not  in  the  least," 

"  Then  you  need  not  fear  to  detain  her 
there  even  through  the  night,  if  she  con- 
tinues stubborn." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  obliged  to  do  so," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton  with  a  groan.  "But 
she  must  have  something  to  eat,  must  she 
not?" 

"  Certainly  ;  I  think  it  unwise  to  make 
the  indulgence  or  the  deprivation  of  the 
appetite  a  reward  or  punishment.  You 
should  send  her  precisely  the  same  food 
she  would  get  if  she  came  to  the  table." 

Mrs.  Clifton  went  to  the  pantry  imme- 
diately, and  prepared  a  plate  of  eatables, 
which  she  carried  herself  to  the  attic. 
Placing  it  on  a  large  packing  box  which 
stood  near  the  window,  she  said,  "  Here  is 
some  dinner  for  you,  Laura,"  and  was 
leaving  the  room. 

Before  she  got  to  the  door,  however, 
the  little  fury  had  hurled  the  plate  and 
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all  its  contents  violently  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Mrs.  Clifton  took  no  apparent 
notice  of  the  act,  but  fastened  the  door 
behind  her  and  went  down  stairs. 

The  afternoon  wore  heavily  away.  At 
tea  time  Mr.  Clifton  inquired  for  his 
little  daughter,  and  said  he  thought  she 
had  been  kept  up  there  about  long 
enough. 

"  But  I  feel,  husband,  that  I  must  sub- 
due that  child's  will,"  said  his  wife. 

"  O,  you  can't  do  it !  it  is  no  use  to 
try !"  said  the  misguided  father.  "  She 
will  be  old  enough  to  govern  herself 
before  long." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  she  considers 
herself  old  enough  now,  and  to  govern 
all  the  rest  of  us  into  the  bargain." 

"  Tiger  Lily  does  that  now,"  said  Wil- 
liam, laughing.  "  She  knows  very  well 
she  can  drive  us  all." 

"  "William,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  use 
that  absurd  epithet,"  said  his  mother;  "I 
dislike  it  extremely." 
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"Tastes  differ,"  said  William.  "For 
my  part  I  like  a  descriptive  name." 

"  Well  you  have  got  it,  true  to  the 
life,"  said  his  brother  John. 

"  Come,  come,  boys,"  said  the  father, 
"  no  more  of  that.  You  must  do  as  you 
like,"  added  he,  turning  to  his  wife.  "  I 
don't  intend  to  interfere,  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  make  the 
child  as  pleasant  as  Alice  here." 

After  the  rest  had  left  the  table  the 
unhappy  mother  stood  with  a  plate  and 
a  fork  in  her  hand,  irresolute.  At  length 
she  put  them  down  firmly,  and  followed 
her  sister  to  her  chamber. 

"  I  think  I  will  not  carry  her  anything 
more  to  eat,"  she  said.  "  If  she  had  eaten 
what  I  carried  her  at  three  o'clock,  she 
could  not  have  been  hungry  now." 

Mrs.  Murray  did  not  speak,  and  after  a 
pause  Mrs.  Clifton  went  on. 

"  She  must  take  the  consequences  of  her 
conduct.  I  have  shielded  her  from  it 
quite  too  long." 
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"I  believe  you  are  right,  Harriet. 
Let  us  seek  the  guidance  of  God  in  this 
painful  affair." 

The  sisters  knelt,  and  with  many  tears 
supplicated  the  direction  and  assistance 
of  Him  who  could  hush  the  angry- 
tempest  by  his  voice. 

Comforted  and  strengthened,  Mrs. 
Clifton  went  again  to  her  daughter. 

The  unhappy  child  still  preserved  her 
sullen  silence,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  the 
mother  left  her,  saying  calmly  : 

"  Laura,  I  shall  not  come  to  you  again 
to-night,  unless  you  call  me." 

The  short  summer  evening  passed — it 
was  bedtime.  Grandma  now  began  to  plead 
in  earnest.  "  Harriet,  do  go  up  and  fetch 
that  child  down ;  she  will  be  scared  to  death 
up  there  all  alone.     Now  do  go,  Harriet." 

"  I  cannot,  mother.  She  must  obey  me," 
replied  Mrs.  Clifton ;  "  you  know  she  is 
not  timid." 

"  "Well,  she'll  catch  cold,  for  sartiii. 
There  is  reason  in  all  things." 
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"  I  am  afraid  she  will  take  cold,  certain- 
ly," said  Mrs.  Clifton,  "but  she  must  be 
subdued.  I  should  like  to  oblige  you, 
mother,  but  I  must  do  what  I  think 
right.  I  have  let  her  go  on  quite  too  long 
already." 

"  Well,  I  can't  think  what  started  you 
up  so,  all  at  once.  She's  done  just  so  ever 
so  many  times  before,  and  you  never  took 
much  notice  of  it." 

"  It  is  true,  the  Lord  forgive  me !"  sighed 
the  poor  mother. 

The  old  lady  continued  to  entreat  with 
increasing  earnestness  as  long  as  she  had 
the  least  hope  of  success,  and  then  went 
crying  to  bed,  saying  she  never  could  have 
thought  Harriet  would  grow  so  cruel. 

"  Grandma  is  very  old,  you  know,  Har- 
riet," Mis.  Murray  said.  "  She  had  better 
judgment  once.  You  must  not  be  too 
much  distressed  by  what  she  says." 

Alice  too  had  said  her  prayers  with  a 
choking  voice,  and  gone  to  bed  in  tears. 
It  was  something  new  and  terrible  to  her 
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that  a  little  child  of  ten  years  should  hold 
out  so  stubbornly  against  a  parent's  will, 
and  as  she  lay  upon  her  pillow  she  lifted 
her  young  heart  to  God  in  earnest  prayer 
that  she  might  be  kept  free  from  evil 
temper. 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  family  had  re- 
tired, Mrs.  Clifton  and  her  sister  seated 
themselves  upon  an  old  sofa  that  stood 
near  the  foot  of  the  garret  stairs,  within 
hearing  of  the  little  prisoner.  Presently 
there  was  a  loud  cry  : 

••  Mother !  mother  !  mother  !" 

Mrs.  Clifton  was  quickly  at  the  door. 
"  Well,  Laura  ?"  she  said  calmly. 

u  If  you  don't  let  me  out,  I  will  throw 
myself  out  of  the  window,  as  true  as  you 
live  : 

Mrs.  Clifton  did  not  reply,  but  walked 
deliberately  down  the  stairs,  taking  care 
to  let  her  steps  be  heard.  She  kne^  very 
well  that  Laura  would  do  no  such  thing, 
and  yet  she  could  not  help  being  terribly 
startled. 
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"It  will  kill  me;  you  know  it  will," 
again  cried  out  the  child. 

"  Don't  answer  her,"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
taking  her  sister's  hand,  and  feeling  really 
alarmed  to  notice  how  hot  it  was.  "  She 
has  no  more  idea  of  doing  it  than  I  have." 

"I  don't  suppose  she  has,  and  yet  if 
she  should" — and  Mrs.  Clifton  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  This  is  very  hard,  sister,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray,  tenderly.  "  I  pity  you  with  my 
whole  heart.  But  go  firmly  through  with 
it.  Conquer  her  entirely  once,  and  I  do 
not  think  she  will  ever  set  up  her  will 
again.  She  is  a  child  of  great  shrewdness, 
and  will  not  undertake  what  she  knows  is 
impossible." 

"  O  why  did  I  ever  let  her  find  it  pos- 
sible to  conquer  me  !"  groaned  the 
mother. 

Laura  now  began  to  cry — loudly  at  first, 
then  less  violently,  and  with  longer  inter- 
vals, until  it  was  quite  plain  she  had  gone 
to  sleep. 
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"  The  buffalo  robes  are  in  that  room ; 
she  could  make  herself  comfortable  if  she 
chose.  But  O  the  poor,  naughty,  hungry 
child!"  and  Mrs.  Clifton  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  bitter  tears. 

All  that  wretched  night  the  sisters 
watched.  Mrs.  Clifton  could  not  bear  to 
go  out  of  hearing  of  her  naughty  darling, 
and  Mrs.  Murray  would  not  leave  her 
alone.  It  seemed  a  long,  weary  night, 
and  they  were  very  glad  to  see  the  day- 
light again.  The  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  eastern  hills,  when  a  weak,  faint 
little  voice  called  "  Mother !" 

"  Well,  my  child  ?" 

"  Do  come  in,  mother !" 

Ah !  that  is  not  the  stubborn  voice  that 
called  last  night. 

Mrs.  Clifton  opened  the  door,  and  Laura 
threw  herself  sobbing  into  her  arms,  ex- 
claiming, "I  will  be  good,  mother  ;  do  let 
me  out !" 

Mrs.  Clifton  had  great  ado  to  speak,  but 

she  controlled  herself  and  said :  "  I  must 
6 
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talk  with  you  a  little  first.  But,  first  of 
all,  are  you  not  hungry  ?" 

"  Yes,  awful  hungry  !" 

Mrs.  Clifton  went  down  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread.  Laura  ate  and  drank  a  little,  but 
soon  pushed  it  away,  and  with  a  new  burst 
of  tears  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  I  am  sorry  I 
was  so  naughty." 

At  this  Mrs.  Clifton's  overstrained 
nerves  gave  way,  and  she  gave  herself  up 
to  almost  hysterical  weeping.  Then  Laura 
began  to  see  how  pale  and  haggard  she 
was,  and  in  sudden  terror  she  cried  out : 

"Mother!  mother!  are  you  sick?  Have 
1  made  you  sick  ?  O  mother,  do  forgive 
me,  and  I  never  will  do  so  any  more  ! 
JVever,  as  long  as  I  live  !" 

The  mother  clasped  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  command 
herself  she  made  her  kneel  with  her,  while 
she  prayed  God  to  forgive  her  sins  and 
make  her  a  better  girl.  Laura  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  thoroughly  humbled. 
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At  breakfast  time  John  Clifton  said  : 
••  Mother,  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  a 
fit  of  sickness." 

"I  did  not  rest  well,"  she  said 
evasively. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Laura,  and  in 
an  agony  of  shame  she  ran  away  from 
the  table.  Alice  soon  followed  her,  and 
found  her  sobbing  bitterly. 

"You  won't  be  cross  any  more,  will 
you,  Laura  V  she  asked  persuasively,  put- 
ting her  little  arm  round  her  cousin. 

"  No,  I'll  be  good,  like  you.  How  can 
you  be  always  good  though  ?" 

*I  ain't  always  good,"  said  Alice 
soberly  ;  "  but  I  try." 

"  Well,  I'll  try.  Did  mother  feel  real 
bad  yesterday  ?"' 

"  Yes,  she  looked  as  pale  as  I  don't  know 
what,  and  grandma  went  to  bed  crying." 

"  O,  too  bad  !  Well  what  did  the  boys 
say?" 

"I  don't  like  to  tell." 

"  O  yes,  please." 
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"  They  called  you  Tiger  Lily.  Now 
Laura,  if  I  was  pretty,  like  you,  and  had 
such  a  sweet  pet  name  as  Lily,  I  would 
try  to  keep  it,  and  not  put  Tiger  on 
to  it" 
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CHAPTEK  IY. 

A     LITTLE     BETTER. 

Does  my  little  reader  suppose  that 
Laura  was  uow  quite  reformed  ?  Ah, 
no !  Well  would  it  have  been  for  her  if 
she  had  been,  and  well,  too,  for  all  her 
friends.  Still,  Laura  did  really  profit  by 
her  sharp  lesson,  and  for  several  days 
she  tried  hard  to  control  her  temper. 
She  did  "not  become  either  gentle  or  gen- 
erous. She  still  selfishly  exacted  the 
prettiest  playthings,  the  pleasantest  places, 
even  the  choicest  bits  at  table,  for  her- 
self. She  still  insisted  on  having  her 
own  way  in  all  her  plays  with  Alice,  and 
once,  when  Alice  timidly  urged  that  it 
was  only  fair  for  her  to  do  as  she  liked 
"this  ono&,"  Laura  grew  sullen  and  re- 
1  to  play.  Still  her  friends  could 
a  little  improvement,  for  she  refrained 
trom    violent  outbreaks  longer    than  she 
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had  ever  done  before  since  she  was  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  you  may  be  sure 
they  rejoiced  heartily  in  it. 

Mr.  Clifton  had  a  very  fine  young  horse, 
or  rather  a  three-year-old  colt,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  he  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  son  William,  saying : 
"I  expect,  boy,  that  it  will  give  you 
new  ambition  enough  to  last  through 
haying." 

William  was  greatly  delighted.  His 
two  elder  brothers  had  received  similar 
gifts,  and  ever  since  the  advent  of  young 
Lightfoot  on  the  farm  he  had  secretly 
longed  to  possess  him.  He  had  fed  and 
groomed  him  with  zealous  care,  and  al- 
ready taught  him  several  accomplish- 
ments. Now  that  he  could  really  call 
Lightfoot  his  own,  he  felt,  as  his  father 
derisively  said,  boyish.  For  myself,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  a  3routh  of  eighteen  has 
a  right  to  be  boyish,  even  though  he  hap- 
pen to  be  a  tall,  burly  fellow,  as  William 
was ;  and  I  should  much  rather  see  him 
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driving  a  hoop  than  smoking  a  cigar. 
That  is  not  to  the  purpose,  however. 
William  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
prancing  his  new  possession  about  the 
yard  a  little.  Leading  him  up  to  the 
side  door,  which  opened  from  the  dining- 
room,  he  called  his  mother  and  her  sister 
to  admire  his  horse.  His  mother  was 
not  so  much  amazed  at  his  announce- 
ment as  he  seemed  to  expect,  but  his  aunt 
admired  Lightfoot  greatly. 

••  See  how  well  he  handles  his  forefeet," 
cried  the  lad  ;  "  he  don't  describe  a  circle 
with  every  step,  like  that  awkward  beast 
John  is  so  proud  of." 

\h  !  William,"  said  his  mother,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  thought  John  the  luckiest  fel- 
low alive  when  your  father  gave  him 
Brown;. 

"But  Lightfoot  will  beat  Brownie,  I 
know  he  will.  I  always  hoped  father 
would  give  him  to  me." 

••  You  must  be  an  extra  good  boy  this 
summer,  then," 
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"  I  will  that.  Why  Lightfoot  is  as  gen- 
tle as  you  can  think,  and  never  was  har- 
nessed in  his  life." 

"  For  all  that,  he  may  smash  up  more 
than  the  value  of  him  in  wagons  and  har- 
ness before  he  is  broken  in." 

"  O  no,  mother !  I'll  hitch  him  in  be- 
side old  Roan  if  he  is  nervous.  She'll  set 
him  a  good  example.  Catch  her  running 
away!  She  wouldn't  quicken  her  pace 
to  oblige  Black  Hawk  himself.  But  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  I  will  train  him  to 
the  saddle — make  a  lady's  horse  of  him  ; 
I  can  get  a  pile  for  him  that  way,  he  is 
such  a  beauty  ;  can't  I,  Aunt  Susan  V 

"  I  presume  so,"  said  Mrs.  Murray ; 
"  but  I  know  very  little  of  such  matters." 

"  O,  I  wish  I  could  ride !"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "  How  nice  it  would  be !  I  mean 
to  ask  papa  to  let  me  go  to  the  riding- 
school  as  soon  as  we  get  home." 

"And  I  will  learn  to  ride  too,"  said 
Laura. 

"Come   along,  then;    take  your  first 
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lessoD,  and  give  Lightfoot  his,"  said 
"William. 

Both  the  ladies  remonstrated  slightly, 
but  John  came  along  just  then  and  vol- 
unteered to  steady  the  rider,  while  Wil- 
liam kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  bridle. 

Both  the  little  girls  ran  forward,  eager 
to  ride.  "  Take  me  first !"  cried  Laura, 
imperiously. 

Alice  was  stepping  back,  but  John 
caught  her  and  placed  her  on  the  horse, 
and  said,  "  Fie,  Laura !  where's  your  man- 
ners f" 

Laura  was  very  angry,  but  she  mani- 
fested it  only  by  a  scowl.  Lightfoot  re- 
ceived his  little  burden  very  kindly,  and 
William  was  in  transports  of  delight. 
After  one  or  two  walks  around  the  yard, 
John's  assistance  seemed  to  be  needless 
and  he  walked  off. 

••  Do  let  me  ride  now!"  Laura  called 
out  impatiently. 

"Very  soon,  sis;  just  one  more  turn." 

At  this  moment,  however,  Mr.  Oliftoti 
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made  his  appearance.  "  Have  you  a  par- 
ticular desire  to  kill  that  child  ?"  he  asked, 
roughly. 

"Sir!" 

"I  say,  would  you  like  to  kill  that 
young  one  ?"  he  repeated.  "  If  not,  take 
her  off  that  wild  coif  this  minute." 

"  Why,  father  "— 

"None  of  your  talk!  take  that  child 
down,  and  don't  let  me  see  such  another 
piece  of  foolhardiness  this  summer." 

William  placed  Alice  carefully  on  the 
ground,  and  then  led  Lightfoot  away 
toward  the  pasture,  in  a  not  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  Alas  !  who  can  describe 
the  disappointment,  the  rage,  the  fury  of 
poor  Tiger  Lily?  I  cannot,  surely,  and 
I  will  spare  myself  and  my  readers  the 
attempt.  If  you  do  not  know  by  actual 
observation  how  hideous  a  beautiful  little 
girl  can  make  herself  by  giving  way  to 
passion,  I  am  afraid  you  couldn't  believe 
me,  even  if  I  could  tell  you.  It  was  no 
use  for  Mrs.  Clifton  to  order  her  to  be 
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quiet,  for  her  screams  prevented  her  from 
even  hearing  anything  else.  So  the  sor- 
rowful mother  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  to  the  same  attic  room  in  which  she 
had  been  imprisoned  before,  and  left  her. 
As  soon  as  Laura's  first  wrath  cooled,  she 
remembered  that  a  visit  had  been  planned 
for  that  afternoon.  Mrs.  Clifton  and  her 
sister  were  going  to  ride  quite  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town  to  see  a  friend,  and  they 
intended  to  take  the  little  girls  with  them. 
Laura  had  lotted,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
very  much  on  the  visit,  and  she  began 
to  entertain  serious  fears  that  she  should 
lose  it.  Since  her  mother's  astonishing 
severity  of  a  few  days  ago,  her  faith  in 
threats  and  screams  had  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, and  now  she  resolved  to  show  the 
flag  of  truce  immediately.  But  not  a 
footstep,  not  a  voice,  not  a  breath  of  an- 
swer t<*her  repeated  calls  of  "Mother!" 
met  her  ear  during  the  long,  long  fore- 
noon. At  dinner  time  one  of  the  boys 
came   up,  bringing  her  dinner  on   a  tin 
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plate.  Her  draught  of  milk,  also,  was 
held  by  a  tin  cup. 

"O!  Alfred,  tell  mother  I  will  be 
good,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "Tell 
her  to  come  up  here.  Beg  her,  Alf, 
do." 

Alfred  had  had  his  instructions.  Not 
a  word  of  reply  passed  his  lips.  He  set 
down  the  food,  looked  sorrowfully  at  his 
little  sister  for  a  minute,  and  then  went 
out,  and  again  the  relentless  nail  was 
slipped  over  the  latch.  Poor  Laura 
wasn't  hungry,  but  she  did  not  throw  the 
dinner  out ;  she  sat  down  and  cried.  She 
did  not  scream  like  some  terrible  wild 
animal,  as  she  had  done  at  first,  but  great 
sobs  broke  up  from  her  little  bosom  piti- 
fully, I  assure  you.  Immediately  after 
dinner  she  heard  the  carriage  roll  away, 
and  knew  that  the  long,  delightful  ride 
and  the  pleasant  visit  she  would  have 
enjoyed  so  much  were  lost,  "  And  all 
because  I  got  in  a  passion  and  screamed 
loud.      O  dear,  how  foolish  it  was.  to  be 
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sure,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  fresh 
outburst  of  bitter  tears. 

be  wept  till  her  head  ached  badly, 
and  then  she  lay  down  on  a  pile  of  buf- 
falo skins  and  went  to  sleep.  When  she 
awoke  she  felt  very  hungry,  and  was  glad 
to  drink  her  cup  of  milk  and  eat  from  the 
tin  plate.  She  knew  by  the  shadow  of 
the  great  elm-tree  in  the  back  yard  that 
it  lacked  a  long  time  yet  to  night.  O ! 
how  she  wished  she  had  tried  to  be  a 
good  girl,  and  had  gone  with  her  mother, 
her  aunty,  and  Alice.  It  would  take  a 
large  book  to  tell  all  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  her  mind  that  dreary 
afternoon ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  she 
never  forgot  it.  Ever  after  that,  when 
she  was  tempted  to  give  way  to  violent 
passion,  she  thought  of  that  almost  in- 
terminable afternoon,  and  if  one  scream 
found  vent,  the  second  was  sure  to  be 
strangled. 

It  was  qnite  dark  when  the  welcome 
sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  gravel- walk 
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made  her  aware  that  her  mother  had  re- 
turned ;  and  even  then,  to  the  weary 
child,  it  seemed  a  very  long  time  before 
she  came  up  stairs.  Laura  was  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  she  should  be  left  there 
through  the  night,  when  her  mother  ap- 
peared. Mrs.  Clifton  stayed  in  the  attic 
some  time,  and  then  took  Laura  to  her 
own  room  and  put  her  to  bed.  What 
passed,  no  one  knew;  but  certainly  Laura 
Clifton's  will  was  subdued,  and  the  mother 
thanked  God  and  her  sister  with  joyful 
earnestness. 

The  next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Clifton 
was  busy  about  her  household  duties,  Mrs. 
Murray  asked  her  little  nieces  up  to  her 
room.  Alice  ran  gayly  along,  but  Laura 
hung  back,  feeling  very  much  ashamed, 
and  afraid  her  aunt  was  going  to  talk  to 
her  for  her  fault.  She  went  slowly  along, 
however,  and  when  she  got  there  Mrs. 
Murray  opened  her  trunk  and  produced 
from  it  several  nice  large  pieces  of  bright 
colored  silks  and  merinos. 
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"O  what  beauties!"  cried  Laura,  for- 
getting her  fears. 

"Are  they  for  us,  Aunty?"  asked 
Alice. 

"  Yes,  to  dress  your  dollies,"  replied 
Mrs.  Murray. 

Alice  clasped  her  armp  round  Aunt 
Susan's  neck  and  kissed  her,  rumpling 
her  clean  collar,  and  disarranging  her 
hair  sadly ;  while  Laura  said :  "  Thank 
you,  Aunty ;  I  think  you  are  very  kind," 
as  prettily  as  one  could  wish  any  little 
girl  to  speak. 

"Divide  them,  please,  Aunty,"  said 
Alice  eagerly.  "  O  !  aren't  they  nice  ?" 
and  she  danced  about  the  room,  as  was 
her  habit  when  pleased. 

"  No,  my  dears,  I  am  going  to  let  you 
divide  them  yourselves." 

Upon  this  the  children  spread  the  pieces 
out  upon  the  bed,  and  began  looking 
them  over.  There  was  one  piece  of  beau- 
tiful pea-green  merino,  twice  as  large  as 
any  other  piece  among  them.     Two  pairs 
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of  eager  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  long- 
ingly upon  that. 

"  It  would  make  such  a  nice  sack  for 
Gipsy,"  thought  Alice. 

"  I  could  make  the  sweetest  dress  for 
Fanny,  if  I  only  had  it,"  said  Laura  to 
herself.  • 

Restrained  somewhat  by  the  presence 
of  her  aunt,  and  also  by  the  humiliating 
memories  of  yesterday,  Laura  did  not  dis- 
play as  much  selfishness  as  usual. 

"  You  choose  first,"  she  said  to  Alice. 
"  No,    you !"    replied   Alice,    with    a 
brave  effort  to  do  a  generous  thing  cheer- 
fully; "  you  are  the  oldest." 

Laura's  hand  fluttered  over  the  coveted 
prize.  She  looked  at  her  aunt ;  but  Mrs. 
Murray  was  sewing  busily,  and  did  not 
seem  to  notice.  She  took  it  up;  she 
turned  it  over ;  she  pulled  out  a  thread 
critically,  as  she  had  seen  her  mother  ex- 
amine goods  when  shopping.  All  this 
time  she  was  thinking  how  many  times 
Alice  had  given  up  the  best  things  and 
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the  best  places  to  her,  and  how  every- 
body loved  Alice,  and  how  much  happier 
she  was  than  herself.  At  length,  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  resolved 
upon  doing  a  generous  thing.  "  Wait  a 
minute,"  she  said,  and  ran  away  to  the 
play-room.  Pretty  soon  she  returned, 
bringing  Gipsy  and  Fanny,  for  Fanny,  in 
spite  of  her  nasal  misfortune,  continued 
to  be  her  favorite. 

"  You  said  I  might  choose  first,  didn't 
you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  you  may,"  said  Alice  cour- 
ageously. 

"Well,  I  choose  this,"  taking  up  the 
green  merino,  "  and  I'll  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  it,  Miss  Gipsy.  It  will  make  you  a 
beautiful  dress,  won't  itiM  So  saying, 
she  wrapped  the  cloth  round  the  doll,  and 
handed  it  to  Alice. 

Alice  was  profuse  in  her  thanks,  and 
Mrs.  Murray  gave  her  an  affectionate 
smile. 

It   was  a    new  luxury  r><    Laura  to  be 

7 
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warmly  thanked,  she  had  so  very  seldom 
given  anybody  the  chance,  and  her  little 
heart  began  to  warm  up  with  a  glow  of 
happy  feeling. 

"  It's  my  turn  now,"  cried  Alice,  and 
with  astonishing  greediness  she  seized  up- 
on the  three  next  best  pieces,  and  bestowed 
them  on  Fanny,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so, 
"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  back  your  nose, 
you  poor  thing." 

But  Laura's  one  sweet  taste  of  generosity 
had  increased  her  appetite  amazingly,  and 
she  said,  in  a  manner  so  like  her  mother 
that  Mrs.  Murray  could  not  refrain  from  a 
hearty  laugh,  "  No,  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
encourage  my  child  in  such  selfishness ;" 
and  she  put  two  of  the  pieces  resolutely 
back. 

To  be  short  about  it,  Laura  persisted  in 
her  new  determination,  and  when  the 
division  was  completed,  Alice's  part  was 
quite  the  best. 

"  I  am  sure  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  as 
selfteh  as  a  pig,"  said  Alice  to  her  aunty. 
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"  And  how  does  Laura  feel  \ "  asked 
Mrs.  Murray,  patting  the  golden  hair  of 
her  eldest  niece. 

11 1  feel  nicely,  Aunty,"  and  her  spark- 
ling eyes  attested  the  truth  of  her  words. 
Truly  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  and  Laura  was  beginning  to  find 
it  out. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Aunt  Susan, 
"  don't  you  want  to  employ  me  as  a  seam- 
stress ?  Shall  we  make  up  some  of  these 
beautiful  things  for  your  do!  I 

"  O  that  will  be  so  nice  ! "  cried  Alice, 
in  great  joy.  "You  don't  know,  Laura, 
you  can't  think,  what  beautiful  dresses 
Aunt  Susan  can  make,  and  sacks,  and 
everything." 

"  Bonnets  ?"  asked  Laura,  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  bonnets;  the  greatest  beau: 
tool" 

"  O  !  O !  O  !  Will  you  make  a  bonnet 
for  Fanny,  Aunt  Susan,  wiR  you?"  cried 
Laura,  her  eyes  glittering  with  excitement. 

"Yea,  dear.    You  have  got  a  piece  of 
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white  satin,  I  see,  among  yours ;  that  is 
just  the  thing." 

"  I  had  rather  have  a  pink  one,"  said 
Laura ;  "  here  is  a  piece  of  pink  silk,  just 
right." 

"  I'd  have  it  white,  Laura,"  interposed 
Alice.     "  White  is  a  great  deal  prettier." 

"I  tell  you  I  won't,"  said  Laura,  with 
something  of  her  old  spirit ;  "  I  like  pink 
best." 

Alice  drooped  in  an  instant.  In  a  min- 
ute she  threw  her  arms  round  her  cousin's 
neck,  saying,  "Now,  Laura,  don't  get 
cross ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  you  good." 

"  Well,  I'll  have  it  white,"  replied  the 
little  girl. 

"01  don't  care  about  that !  If  you 
want  it  pink,  have  it  pink ;  but  don't  speak 
so  cross,  please,  Laura.  I  was  so  happy 
when  you  was  good.     Don't  spoil  it  all." 

At  this  Mrs.  Murray  fully  expected  to 
see  Laura  go  off  into  a  fit  of  sulks,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  further  amused.  She  was  hap- 
pily surprised  to  hear  her  say,  "  Yes,  I'll 
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have  it  white ;  you  shall  have  your  own 
way  for  once  in  your  life.  I'm  going  to 
be  good  to  you  all  day  long,  and  not  cross 
you  once." 

M  I  tell  you,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
in  relating  the  incident  to  Mrs.  Clifton, 
"  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  latent  energy  and 
force  of  character  in  Laura,  depend  upon 
it.  Once  get  her  started  in  the  right  way, 
and  she  will  make  a  noble  woman." 

"She  has  force  enough,  no  doubt,"  re- 
plied the  mother,  "  else  she  would  never 
have  been  so  willful  and  so  perseveringly 
selfish.  But  if  her  energies  are  ever  ap- 
plied to  anything  good,  she  will  have  to 
thank  you  for  it." 

"  She  will  have  to  thank  God  for  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Murray,  with  sweet  solemnity. 

But  to  return  to  the  children. 

"  You  must  look  out,  Alice,  that  Laura 
does  not  outdo  you  in  generosity,  now  she 
irot  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  pleas- 
antly. "It  isn't  your  business,  in  the 
least,  to  decide  about  the  color  of  Fanny's 
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bonnet,  and  you  should  not  take  it  upon 
yourself." 

Alice  hung  her  head  a  minute,  and  then 
said : 

"  Make  it  pink,  Aunty." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to ;  see  here."  Mrs. 
Murray  had  had  a  pretty  good  guess  what 
would  be  required  of  her  before  she  offered 
her  services,  and  she  now  opened  a  box 
in  which  she  had  provided  a  stock  of  arti- 
ficial flowers,  more  or  less  tumbled,  ends 
of  ribbon,  bits  of  wire,  fragments  of  lace, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  besides. 
Eagerly  did  the  little  girls  watch  the  skill- 
ful fingers  of  their  aunt  as  she  fashioned 
the  miniature  bit  of  trumpery  called  by 
courtesy  a  bonnet.  Many  grave  discus- 
sions did  they  hold,  while  they  selected 
the  ribbons  and  flowers  for  its  adornment ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Laura  persevered 
in  her  praiseworthy  effort  to  be  generous 
and  yielding.  At  last  Miss  Fanny  was 
summoned,  and  the  hat  tried  on.  The 
children    were    in   raptures  ;    they    pro- 
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nounced  it  "bw<  love  of  a  hat," 

"  so  stylish  ;"  and  finally,  as  the  highest 
possible  praise,  "  very  becoming."  Sud- 
denly at  last  Alice  remembered  another 
comment,  and  nearly  smothered  her  aunt 
with  laughter  by  gravely  asserting,  "  It  is 
quite  too  young,  positively  girlish !" 

Mrs.  Murray  remembered  to  have  used 
precisely  those  words  respecting  a  hat  her 
own  milliner  had  wished  her  to  purchase 
in  the  spring,  and  she  thought  rather  seri- 
ously of  the  imitative  propensities  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  importance  of  saying  and 
doing  only  what  is  right  and  proper  in 
their  presence. 

""Well,  Ally,  what  shall  I  make  for  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Aunty ;  aren't  you  tired  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  "Well  then,  if  you  please,  I'll  have  a 
basque  for  Gipsy  out  of  this  piece  of  plaid 
silk." 

"Yes,  dear;  but  why  don't  you  make 
up  that  nice  green  merino  ?  it  would  make 
lrock,  I  think." 
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Alice  looked  uncomfortable,  but  she 
only  replied,  "  Not  now,  if  you  please." 

The  plaid  basque  required  more  time 
for  its  completion  than  the  hat  had  done. 
Before  it  was  finished  Mrs.  Clifton  came 
up  in  quest  of  her  sister.  There  was  a 
little  merry  talk  between  the  ladies  about 
Mrs.  Murray's  new  occupation,  and  then 
Laura  produced  her  dolly's  new  hat  for 
the  admiration  of  her  mother. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifton.  "  How  are  you  going  to  pay 
your  Aunty  for  so  much  kindness  % " 

"  She  don't  ask  any  pay,"  said  Laura. 

"Did  I  say  so?"  asked  Mrs.  Murray, 
smiling. 

"No,  tyit  then — why — of  course  you 
don't." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  little  girl. 
I  do  expect  to  be  handsomely  paid  for  my 
morning's  work." 

Laura  looked  rather  blank,  but  soon  re- 
covering herself  she  said,  "  Well,  mother 
will  pay  you,  I  guess." 
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"  No,  I  can't  take  your  mother  for  pay- 
master ;  I  must  have  my  pay  from  your- 
self." 

"  Why,  Aunty,  I  haven't  got  anything 
in  the  world  to  pay  you  with.  I  spent 
all  my  money  when  we  went  to  the  village." 

"  Can't  help  that,  I  must  have  my  pay." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world 
I  shall  do,"  said  Laura,  in  great  perplexity. 

"  Laura,  I  know  what  she  means,"  cried 
Alice.  "  She  always  tells  me  so.  She 
wants  you  to  pay  her  by  being  good." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  transaction  quite  out  of 
Laura's  line,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  sad 
tone. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Murray. 
"Laura  has  made  me  very  happy  this 
morning  by  her  good  conduct.  She  has 
proved  that  she  can  be  generous  and  for- 
bearing if  she  chooses  to  try." 

"  O  Laura  ! "  exclaimed  the  mother, 
with  much  feeling,  "  will  you  not  try  to 
profit  by  your  dear  aunty's  kind  teach- 
ings ?    Will  you  not  let  her  help  you  to 
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become  good  and  lovely,  like,"  she  was 
going  to  say  "  like  Alice ;"  but  she 
checked  herself. 

At  this  instant  a  loud  cry  from  below 
stairs  summoned  Mrs.  Clifton.  Some  ter- 
rible mishap  in  kitchen  or  dairy  required 
her  counsel  and  assistance.  Alice  ran 
after  her  aunt,  and  Laura,  too,  was  going 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  stop  her.  She  went 
back,  and  sat  down  by  her  aunt. 

"  "What  are  you  thinking  of  so  long  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Murray,  after  a  silence  that 
was  very  long  for  a  little  girl. 

Laura  looked  confused,  but  pretty  soon 
she  said,  "  I  think  my  mother  feels  real 
bad  because  I  am  so  naughty." 

"Well,  you  know  how  to  make  her 
happy,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  But,  Aunty,  do  you  really  think  she 
cares  so  very  much  about  it  ?" 

"Yes,  Laura,  you  make  your  dear 
mother  very  unhappy  when  you  are 
naughty." 
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Here  Laura  was  plunged  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  very  conversation  she  had  so 
dreaded  her  aunt  might  begin,  and  by 
her  own  free  will.  So  much  for  the  con- 
fidence we  may  win,  by  taking  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  things  that  interest 
those  we  wish  to  benefit. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it  much  till 
yesterday,"  pursued  Laura.  "  O  !  it  was 
so  dreadful  to  be  shut  up  there  all  day, 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  think 
of,  but  what  a  naughty  girl  I  was.  I 
never  knew  I  was  so  naughty  before." 

Mrs.  Murray  could  scarcely  speak  for 
surprise  and  delight.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected such  firankna 

"  How  can.  Alice  be  so  good,  though  ?" 
continued  Laura.  "  She  never  gets  mad, 
any  way  ;  and  she  always  gives  up." 

"  Alice  prays  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
every  morning  before  she  goes  down,  and 
\  night  before  she  goes  to  bed,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Murray.  u  She  asks  him  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her  from  doing 
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anything  that  is  wrong  ;  to  keep  her  from 
naughty  words  and  evil  thoughts.  Do  you 
pray,  too,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  say  prayers  sometimes,  but  I  forget 
it  very  often  ;  and,  Aunty,  it  don't  seem 
as  if  it  did  any  good." 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  it  don't  do  any  good, 
unless  we  really  have  an  earnest  wish  for 
the  things  we  pray  for.  You  sometimes 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunty." 

"  Well,  when  you  come  to  the  petition, 
'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  do  you 
think  of  your  own  besetting  sins,  and  wish 
truly  that  God  will  keep  you  from  tempta- 
tions from  them  ?" 

"  No,  Aunty,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  don't  seem  as  if  God  heard 
me,  or  would  take  any  notice  of  me." 

"  Laura,  the  Saviour  loves  you.  He 
feels  more  tenderly  toward  you  than  your 
mother  does  even." 

"  O  Aunty !"  cried  Laura,  doubtfully. 

"  It  is  true,  my  child.     He  loves  and 
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pities  you.  Every  word,  every  act,  every 
thought  of  yours,  he  kuows.  He  is  ready 
and  willing  to  bless  you,  if  you  will  but 
ask  him.  Can  you  not  say,  '  Dear  Sav- 
iour, take  away  Laura's  naughty  temper, 
and  make  her  mild  and  pleasant  ?" 

These  were  new  thoughts  to  Laura. 
Her  mother,  although  I  really  believe  she 
was  a  Christian  woman,  had  the  too  com- 
mon idea  that  little  children  could  not 
understand  these  blessed  truths,  and  so 
she  had  contented  herself  by  teaching  her 
daughter  an  empty  form.  Very  strongly 
did  Laura  resolve  that  she  would  learn  to 
be  a  better  girl.  She  saw  how  lovely 
Alice  was,  and  how  every  one  admired 
and  praised  her,  and  she  resolved  to  take 
her  for  a  pattern. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Waldron,  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Clifton's,  came  to  tea,  bringing 
her  two  little  daughters,  and  Laura  played 
the  amiable  hostess  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  who  knew  her.  Jennie  Waldron, 
the  youngest  of  the   visitors,  was  rather 
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selfish  and  pettish,  and  Laura  found  her- 
self wondering  if  she  ever  was  as  hateful 
as  that  disagreeable  girl. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy  to- 
day, Laura,"  said  her  mother,  when  she 
put  her  to  bed  that  night. 

"  O !  I  am  always  going  to  be  good 
now,  mother ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  I'll 
vex  you  any  more." 

"You  mean  you  are  going  to  try  to  be 
good  always,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
mother  ;  "  I  pray  the  Lord  will  help  you, 
and  me  too,"  added  Mrs.  Clifton,  with  a 
self-accusing  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BLACKBERRIES   AND    GENEROSITY. 

From  this  time  forth  Mrs.  Murray  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  keep  her  little  nieces 
always  near  her.  She  dressed  their  dolls ; 
she  taught  them  to  sew,  read  stories,  and 
contrived  puzzles  for  them.  Sometimes 
she  went  with  them  to  the  fields  in  search 
of  berries  and  wild  flowers,  and  some- 
times they  roamed  beside  the  placid  little 
stream  that  wandered  through  the  broad 
meadows.  Many  and  precious  were  the 
lessons  she  taught  them.  Almost  even* 
object  in  nature  afforded  her  a  theme,  for 
her  heart  was  in  her  work.  She  loved 
children  dearly,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  great  happiness  if  God  had  been  pleased 
to  give  her  children  of  her  own.  She 
loved  them  from  the  kind  instincts  of  her 
nature,  and  still  more  because  she  beli- 
that  the  Saviour  loves  them  ;  and  deeply 
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did  she  feel  the  importance  of  leading 
their  young  hearts  to  him  in  the  days  of 
their  youth.  With  many  words  of  loving 
counsel,  tender  reproof,  and  judicious  com- 
mendation, she  gradually  won  Laura  to 
curb  her  temper  and  moderate  her  selfish- 
ness, until  the  friends  of  the  little  girl 
were  filled  with  delight  and  wonder. 

"  I  would  give  you  a  deed  of  my  farm, 
out  and  out,  before  I  would  have  you  undo 
what  you've  done  for  that  girl  since  you 
have  been  here,"  said  Mr.  Clifton  one  day 
in  August. 

"Ah,  brother,"  replied  Mrs.  Murray, 
"I  wish  you  could  understand  how  en- 
tirely you  owe  it  all  to  God." 

Mr.  Clifton  was  not  a  religious  man: 
he  did  not  know  quite  how  to  reply,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  son  was  a  relief. 

"Father,"  asked  William,  "is  there 
anything  to  use  the  horses  for  to-day?" 

"Why,  no,  not  as  I  know  of;  there 
isn't  any  hay  that  is  fit  to  get  in,  nor 
won't  be  this  summer  if  it  keeps  on  rain- 
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ing  so  every  other  day.  What  d'ye  want 
of  the  horses  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  blackberries  up  in  Ma- 
ple Valley  are  just  in  their  prime  now." 

"  I'll  warrant  it,  the  more  rain  the  bet- 
ter for  blackberries." 

"And  I  thought  if  you  were  willing, 
father,  and  the  ladies  would  like  to  go, 
I'd  just  get  up  the  team  and  carry  them 
up  there.     We  could  pick  a  bushel." 

"  O  bosh !     It's  too  hot." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Clifton 
was  something  of  a  grumbler ;  but,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  his  bark  was  worse 
than  his  bite.  William  understood  at  once 
that  he  had  leave  to  go,  and  went  off  in 
quest  of  his  mother.  Mrs.  Clifton  was  a 
very  enterprising  housekeeper,  and,  re- 
membering that  blackberry-jam  was  quite 
as  acceptable  in  winter  as  blackberry-pie 
in  summer,  she  readily  consented  to  go. 
Mrs.  Murray  generally  liked  what  her  sis- 
ter liked,  and  the  little  girls,  of  course, 
were  in  raptures. 
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"  Are  we  going  right  off  now  ?"  asked 
Laura,  eagerly. 

"  Pretty  soon,"  replied  "William ;  "  I've 
got  to  fix  the  harness  a  little  first." 

" O  dear !  I  want  to  go  now"  said 
Laura,  a  little  fretfully. 

"  Very  soon,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
cheerfully.  "  I  should  like  to  have  Betsy 
get  the  cheese  into  the  press  first,  and 
then  she  can  go.  You  know  we  want  all 
the  help  we  can  have." 

Laura  scowled  so  much  that  William 
begged  her  not  to  take  Tiger  Lily  along. 
This  did  not  soothe  her  temper  any,  and 
she  followed  her  aunt  up  stairs  in  quite 
a  pet. 

"It  is  very  hard  work  to  wait,  isn't 
it,  Laura  ?"  said  her  aunt,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  awful !  I  don't  see  why  we  can't 
go  right  away." 

"  It  is  good  to  learn  patience,  Laura. 
We  have  to  wait  for  almost  every- 
thing." 

"  /  do,  any  way." 
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"All  do,  my  dear.  This  is  a  world  of 
waiting." 

"  0  dear,  dear,  dear !  How  long  will  it 
take  to  get  that  old  cheese  into  the  press? 
I  wonder  what  they  make  so  many  cheeses 
for !   We  never  can  eat  it  all  in  the  world." 

"  This  yarn  is  in  a  dreadful  snarl ; 
Laura,  will  you  please  help  me  undo  it?" 

"I  will,  aunty,"  cried  Alice,  jumping  up. 

"  No,  let  Laura  do  it." 

Laura  soon  forgot  her  vexation  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  skein  of  yarn.  I  should 
not  like  to  affirm  that  the  crooked  was 
made  straight  any  the  faster  for  her  assist- 
ance. At  any  rate,  it  was  soon  wound  into 
a  nice  ball.  Then  Mrs.  Murray  begged 
her  to  sort  a  large  parcel  of  variously-col 
ored  worsteds  for  her.  This  was  a  nice 
task ;  for  the  shades  were  so  delicately 
graduated,  that  sometimes  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  which  were  quite  the  same. 
The  task  absorbed  both  Laura  and  Alice, 
until  the  cheery  voice  of  William  sum- 
moned them. 
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" Dear  me !  are  they  ready?  we  aren't 
half  done  !"  cried  Laura. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  nev- 
ertheless," said  Mrs.  Murray,  "and  by 
way  of  reward,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice :  when  you  are  waiting 
for  anything,  and  feel  impatient,  try  to 
keep  yourself  very  busy.  It  will  help 
you  wonderfully." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Laura,  every 
trace  of  her  ill-humor  vanished.  "  Was 
that  what  you  asked  me  to  help  you  for  ?" 

"  Partly." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  know  everything." 

"  No,  not  quite  everything,  for  if  I 
did,  I  should  not  be  looking  for  Alice's 
hat.  Perhaps  you  have  left  it  down 
stairs,  Alice  ;  run  and  see." 

The  quest  for  the  hat  was  long  and 
vexatious.  It  was  found  at  last,  in  the 
garden,  badly  injured  by  last  night's  dew. 

Alice  looked  very  much  ashamed  when 
it  was  produced.        - 

"I  fear  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
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"  that  your  careless  habits  will  cause  you 
great  trouble;  Laura  has  very  tidy  ways, 
can  you  not  learn  of  her,  as  she  tries  to 
learn  of  you  ?" 

"  I  will  try,  Aunty,  certainly,  and  do 
try,  and  don't  know  what  makes  me  so 
careless." 

"  Well,  come,  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

"What  shall  I  wear?" 

"Your  hat,  of  course.  Yon  have 
defaced  it  by  your  carelessness,  and  you 
must  take  the  consequences." 

Alice  burst  into  tears,  "It's  as  limsy  as 
a  rag.  Do,  please,  aunty,  let  me  wear 
my  best  bonnet  to-day  ?" 

"No,  Alice,  come,  we  must  not  keep 
them  waiting." 

Poor  Alice  could  not  look  any  body  in 
the  face  as  she  climbed  into  the  big 
wagon.  Her  broad-brimmed  hat,  falling 
limp  upon  her  shoulders,  made  a  sorry 
appearance,  certainly.  She  soon  forgot  it, 
however,  in  amazement  at  the  number  of 
pails  and  baskets  stowed  in  the  waggon. 
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""Will  they  all  be  really  full  of  berries 
when  we  come  home?"  she  asked  of 
"William,  between  whose  knees  she  stood, 
the  seats  being  full  without  her. 

"  Yes,  with  any  decent  luck,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  O  what  a  lot !  I  never  saw  half  so 
many  in  my  life." 

"There's  thousands  of  them,"  replied 
William ;  "  but  if  yon  want  to  see  berries, 
you  ought  to  go  on  Whortleberry  Moun- 
tain." 

"  O !  there's  snakes  up  there,"  criejl 
Laura ;  "  I'll  never  go  again  in  the 
world." 

"  Fiddlesticks!"  said  William.  "  There's 
none  but  little  striped  snakes,  and  they 
won't  hurt  any  body.  Whortleberries 
will  be  ripe  pretty  soon,  and  we'll  go  up 
there." 

"  O !  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Alice,  who 
shared  Laura's  dread  of  snakes;  "I'll  not 
go  a  step." 

"Fudge!"    said    William,    with   great 
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emphasis,  and  then  added,  "  Well  what 
nonsense  there  is  in  girls,  to  be  sure." 

"  It  isn't  nonsense  to  be  afraid  of 
snakes,"  persisted  Alice.  "They  are 
awful  things;  I  would  go  a  mile  to  get 
rid  of  seeing  one  any  da^ 

"  Well,  now,  you  had  just  better  get 
that  notion  out  of  your  head,"  said 
William,  "for  it  is  more  than  likely  we 
shall  come  across  the  creatures,  to-day.'' 

"  William,  how  could  you  be  so 
thoughtless,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clifton. 
"  You  have  spoiled  the  little  girls'  pleasure 
for  the  whole  day,  I  am  afraid.  I  am 
quite  vexed  with  you." 

"  Why,  mother,  there  is  no  use  in  their 
being  so  foolish,"  insisted  William, 
stoutly. 

"  Use  or  no  use,  you  know  they  are 
so,"  said  his  mother,  "and  knowing  that, 
was  it  generous  to  rouse  their  fears?" 

William  whistled. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then 
Murray  said :  "  It  is  no  mean  study 
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to  learn  the  whole  length  and  breadth, 
height  and  depth,  of  true  generosity." 

"  That's  so,"  said  William  solidly. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  generosity,  any 
way  ?"  asked  Laura. 

As  thig  question  was  not  addressed  to 
any  individual,  Betsy,  who  by  the  way, 
was  a  girl  of  limited  information,  said, 
"Why  you  are  generous  when  you  are 
liberal  to  give  away  things." 

"That  is  one  sort  of  generosity,  cer- 
tainly, Betsy,"  replied  Mrs.  Clifton ; 
"but  you  were  generous  in  another  way 
when  you  took  that  front  seat  that  has  no 
back,  and  left  this  one  for  Mrs.  Murray 
and  I." 

"La!  ma'am,  that  was  nothing  but 
manners." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  "that 
any  act  that  has  for  its  object  the  hap- 
piness or  comfort  of  those  around  us,  may 
be  called  generous." 

"  What,  if  it  costs  us  no  sacrifice?" 
asked  William. 
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"  I  think  so,  though  of  course  the  gen- 
erosity is  far  greater,  often  grows  up  into 
nobleness,  which  is  its  essence,  when  we 
deny  ourselves  to  benefit  others." 

"  Well,  old  Roan  isn't  very  generous," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton.  "Do,  William,  make 
the  creature  draw.  It  is  too  bad  for  Tony 
to  take  the  whole  load." 

"Tony  is  young,  she  don't  know  how 
to  shirk ;"  said  William,  cracking  the 
whip  in  dangerous  proximity  to  old 
Roan's  shoulders. 

"  It  is  sad,"  said  Mre.  Murray,  still 
pursuing  the  train  of  thought  in  which 
she  had  spoken,  "  to  see  how  often  acts 
that,  if  done  from  kindness  of  heart  as  a 
motive,  would  be  real  generosity,  are 
performed  in  mechanical  obedience  to 
custom,  and  thus  become,  as  Betsey  says, 
nothing  but  manners." 

"  O !  well,  Aunt  Susan,  manners  are 
better  than  nothing." 

"  Certainly,  William,  but  life  might  be 
so   rich,   so   beautiful,  if  we   would   but 
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make  love  the  living,  guiding  principle 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  love  enough, 
Aunty,"  responded  Laura. 

After  this  they  jogged  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  and  then,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  all  parties,  the  horses  suddenly 
trotted  on  with  the  forward  wheels,  leav- 
ing the  bod}'  of  the  wagon  to  pitch  down 
and  throw  the  riders  over  each  other,  pell 
mell,  to  the  ground.  A  confused  jargon 
of  exclamation  followed,  in  which  it  was 
made  apparent  that  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  Old  Roan's  exemplary  conduct 
was  for  once  fnlly  appreciated,  when,  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  Tony's  obvious  desire 
to  run,  she  stopped  at  a  distance  of  a  rod  or 
two,  and,  turning  partly  round,  coolly  sur- 
veyed the  discomlited  party  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say,  "What  a  shiftless 
old  wagon!" 

"Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all!"  said 
William,  after  examining  into  the  dif- 
ficulty.     The   king    bolt    hopped    right 
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straight  out  when   we  jolted   over   that 

ston* 

"Impossible,  William!*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 

Clifton. 

"It  did,  certain.  It  couldn't  have 
dropped  down,  for  there's  a  head  on  it, 
and  it's  out,  any  way." 

"  Is  not  something  broken  ?" 
No  ma'am,  all's  sound,"  said  Wiliam, 
rising  from  the  ground.  That  was  the 
way,  depend  on  it.  The  old  thing  has 
got  worn  some,  and  is  loose ;  but  I'm  sure 
I  didn't  think  it  would  take  such  a  jump." 

-What  is  the  king  bolt,  William?" 
asked  Alice. 

"  O  you  wouldn't  know  if  I  should  tell 
you!"  replied  William,  carelessly.  As 
he  said  this  he  caught  his  aunt's  eye. 
She  looked  a  good-humored  reproof  and 
he  instantly  remembered  their  previous 
conversation. 

"  Come  here  and  I  will  show  you,"  he 

tly,   and    both    the   children 

were  amused  to  learn  that  the  displace- 
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ment  of  a  little  iron  bolt,  a  few  inches  in 
length,  and  smaller  than  their  little  wrists, 
formed  the  sole  connection  between  the 
forward  wheels  and  the  rest  of  the  wagon. 

"That  little  thing?  and  we  might  have 
been  killed  by  it!"  said  Alice  with  a 
shudder. 

"  By  means  of  it,  yes,"  said  "William, 
partaking  of  her  serious  feeling.  "  Tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  for  cer- 
tain." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Clifton,  who,  though  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  such  things  gener- 
ally, was  not  quite  equal  to  an  exigency 
like  this. 

"Why,  put  the  plaguey  thing  back 
again,  and  go  along." 

"  Skip  the  hard  words,  William,"  said 
his  aunt. 

"VI  illiam  colored  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  To  do  him  justice  he  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  using  rough  words,  and  he 
felt  very  much  ashamed. 
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"Will  it  be  safe?"  asked  his  mother, 
pitying  his  confusion. 

"  O  yes !  I'll  drive  carefully  where  it 
is  rough.  It's  a  wonder  we  weren't  some 
of  us  hurt,  though." 

"Ah!  and  a  great  mercy,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Back !  back !  whoa,  Tony !"  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  all  was  as  before 
the  accident. 

"  It's  lucky  the  breakdown  didn't  hap- 
pen going  back,"  said  Betsy. 

"Why,  Betsy?"  asked  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray. 

"  Cause,  ma'am,  we  should  ha'  lost  our 
berries." 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton. 
"  In  the  greater  happiness  of  unbroken 
limbs  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  How 
thankful  we  should  bo  that  none  of  us 
are  injured !" 

"  It  is  a  great  mercy,  certainly,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray ;  "  but  I  often  think  of  an 
anecdote  I  once  read,  of  a  gentleman  who 
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was  crossing  a  little  stream  on  a  crazy 
sort  of  bridge." 

"  O  !  I  read  that,"  said  Betsy. 

"  "Well,  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  did," 
said  William,  impatiently.  "  Where's  your 
manners,  as  you  call  it?" 

"  William  !  William !  Where  are  your 
manners?"  said  his  mother,  unwilling 
that  Betsy's  feelings  should  be  hurt. 

"  Why,  mother,  when  we  had  just  been 
talking  about  politeness  and  generosity, 
she  shouldn't  intimate  that  Aunt  Susan's 
story  was  an  old  one  in  that  way." 

"  True,  my  son,  and  Betsy  is  so  good- 
natured  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
tell  her  so,  in  a  kind  way.  But  it  is  very 
ungenerous  to  say,  "  Hold  your  tongue !" 
to  anybody,  especially  to  a  woman,  and 
a  person  older  than  yourself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Betsy." 

"  La !  Mr.  William,  you  make  me 
'shamed.  You  was  right  to  check  me. 
Not  but  what  Mrs.  Clifton  was  right,  too," 
she  added,  turning  to  her  mistress. 
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"It's  my  opinion,"  said  William  with 
great  solemnity,  "  that  all  men  are  in  a 
state  of  heathenism  nntil — "  He  paused 
long  enough  for  his  audience  to  begin  to 
wonder  what  new  theological  tenet  he 
was  going  to  propound,  and  then  said — 
"  until  they  are  brought  under  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  women." 

All  laughed,  and  then  Mrs.  Murray 
said  good-humoredly :  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
my  story  at  all  events,  for  it  is  so  good 
that  you  can  afford  to  listen  to  it  more 
than  once." 

Betsy  thought  Mrs.  Murray  very  gen- 
erous to  forget  her  blunder  so  pleasantly, 
and  Mrs.  Clifton  said:  "Do,  sister;  I  don't 
know  in  the  least  what  it  is." 

"As  I  said,  a  gentleman  was  riding 
over  a  frail  little  bridge,  and  by  a  stum- 
ble of  his  horse  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  thrown  into  the  stream.  With 
feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  for  his 
providential  escape,  he  rode  on,  and  meet- 
ing another  gentleman,  spoke  with  much 
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gratitude  of  his  preservation.  'Yes,' 
said  his  friend,  '  it  was  a  great  mercy ; 
but  I  met  with  one  still  greater  at  that 
very  place  this  morning.'  '  Ah  !'  said 
the  rider,  with  interest.  '  Yes,  sir,'  re- 
plied his  friend,  '  I  rode  over  that  bridge, 
and  my  horse  did  not  stumble  at  all.' " 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  William  thought- 
fully. 

"  That  is  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton ; 
"  we  think  almost  nothing  of  our  com- 
mon mercies." 

"  "We  should,"  replied  her  sister  earn- 
estly. "  The  kind  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father  is  as  manifest  in  our  preservation 
from  danger,  as  in  our  deliverance  from 
it,  if  we  would  but  see  it." 

"  O,  we  are  here,"  cried  Laura  sud- 
denly. 

William  jumped  out,  removed  a  set  of 
bars,  and  led  the  horses  a  little  way  into 
the  pasture.  Then  the  party  dismounted, 
and,  after  a  very  short  walk  came  to  the 
blackberry  bushes.     At  first,  while  they 
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continued  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  it 
was  delightful  work  to  pull  the  great  ripe 
berries  from  the  bushes,  and  tumble  them 
into  the  baskets.  By-and-by  the  brier 
began  to  be  very  thick  and  troublesome. 
Alice  tore  her  frock,  but  she  had  prud- 
ently worn  an  old  one,  so  that  was  not 
much  matter.  Laura  fretted  a  little 
about  the  heat,  but  her  mother  reminded 
her  that  the  berries  would  never  have 
ripened  without  it,  and  she  concluded 
not  to  grumble.  The  party  kept  near 
together,  and  were  having  a  fine  time, 
when  Alice  kappened  to  look  up  and 
saw  the  horses  quietly  grazing  at  a  little 
distance.  She  gave  a  scream  that  startled 
her  aunt  so  much,  that  she  spilled  half 
her  berries  upon  the  ground. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter !"  she  cried, 
running  to  her. 

"  O,  the  horses  are  right  here  !    They'll 

eat  us  up,"  she  exclaimed  in  great  terror. 

"  O !     01     they're     coming    this     way 

again  1" 

9 
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"You  silly  thing!"  said  Aunt  Susan, 
feeling  quite  vexed. 

u  The  horses  won't  touch  you,  you  little 
chicken,"  said  William. 

"  O  dear  !  dear  !  They  are  coming  this 
way,  see !" 

"  You  needn't  run  ;  I'll  go  and  hitch 
them,"  said  "William,  setting  down  his 
pail. 

"  Stop,  William !"  said  Mrs.  Murray. 
"  Alice,  it  is  too  silly  of  you  to  be  afraid 
of  those  gentle  horses.  Do  you  think 
William  told  a  lie  when  he  said  they 
would  not  hurt  you  ?"  • 

"  Why  no,  of  course,  but — "  she  hesi- 
tated and  stopped. 

"  It  was  generous  in  William  to  offer 
to  go  and  secure  them,  but  it  would  be 
very  selfish  in  you  to  allow  him.  It  is 
perfectly  unnecessary,  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  overcome  your  fears  if  you  try." 

"  You  couldn't  get  near  Tony,  if  you 
tried  all  day,"  said  William.  "  I  have  a 
real  job,  always,  to  catch  her ;  and  as  for 
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Roan  she  wouldn't  hurt  a  mouse.  But 
I'll  hitch  'em  if  you  say  so." 

''  I  am  sure  it  wouldn't  do  any  hurt," 
said  Alice,  looking  doubtfully  at  her 
Aunt  Susan. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  for  William,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray;  "and  besides,  the  horses  like  to 
have  their  liberty." 

"  You  wouldn't  want  to  be  tied  up," 
said  Laura,  laughing. 

"  Wait  a  little,  and  we'll  see,"  said 
William,  and  he  went  back  to  his  place 
and  began  to  gather  berries. 

"  Now,  Alice,"  said  her  aunt,  "  if  you 
wish  to  be  truly  generous,  you  must  not 
only  say  no  more  about  the  horses,  but 
you  must  reason  yourself  out  of  your 
fears,  for  if  William  sees  you  shrinking 
and  shivering  with  fear  of  those  harmless 
horses,  he  will  go  and  secure  them  cer- 
tainly.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"  Yes,  Aunty." 

"  Well,  see  here,"   Mrs.   Murray  took 
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up  a  small  stone,  and  threw  it  toward 
the  horses.  Tony  threw  her  heels  high 
in  the  air,  and  was  off,  as  Betsy  said, 
"like  a  streak,"  while  old  Roan  moved 
quite  a  little  distance,  though  moderately. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  Laura,  laughing. 
Laura  was  a  little  proud  of  her  superior 
courage. 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  hear  you,"  said 
Alice. 

"Well,  I  thought  so,  any  way,  J  ain't 
afraid  of  horses." 

"  Ah !  Laura,  is  that  generous  ?"  asked 
her  mother. 

"  "Well,  it  does  beat  all,  how  some  folks 
will  make  a  lesson  out  of  everything;" 
said  Betsy  to  herself,  as  she  moved  off  in 
search  of  a  thicker  place.  "  It's  a  good 
thing,  though,  and  I  wish  I  had  been 
brought  up  so." 

It  was  scarcely  noon,  when  nearly  all 
the  party  began  to  complain  loudly  of 
hunger,  as  they  had  before  done  of  thirst. 

"If  you  will  go  to  the  wagon,  Will- 
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iam,  and  get   the  covered  pail,  we  will 
have  luncheon,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton. 

William  went,  but  when  he  returned, 
instead  of  giving  his  mother  the  box,  he 
marched  on,  merely  saying,  "  I  have  con- 
cluded to  eat  all  the  dinner  myself." 

"O,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  "he 
wants  we  should  go  to  the  spring.  It  is 
only  a  little  way  up  the  hill,"  and  she  led 
the  willing  party  on,  until  they  came  to 
a  clump  of  maple  trees  that  overshadowed 
a  deliciously  cool  bubbling  spring.  Here 
they  sat  down,  and,  reader,  unless  you 
have  been  berrying,  or  fishing,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  carried  your  din- 
ner with  you  to  eat  it  in  the  open  air,  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
how  excellent  they  found  the  bread  and 
butter,  the  cold  ham,  the  cheese  and  the 
pie.  If  you  have,  it  will  be  unneccessary, 
so  I  will  save  my  ink. 

"I  thought  Betsy  was  insane,  cer- 
tainly, when  I  saw  her  laying  in  that 
stock  of  provisions   this   morning,"  said 
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William,  "but  I  find  she  was  the  only 
rational  one  among  us.'' 

"  Betsy  has  been  berrying  before,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray. 

They  had  nearly  finished  their  repast, 
when  two  ragged,  barefooted  little  girls 
came  from  the  blackberry  thicket  to  the 
spring. 

"  So  you  are  picking  berries,  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Clifton,  kindly. 

"  Have  you  had  good  luck  ?"  asked 
William  ;  "  because,  if  you  haven't,  I  can 
show  you  good  places." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
dropping  a  courtesy. 

"  We  found  lots,"  said  the  other. 

Alice  couldn't  help  noticing  the  wistful 
glances  the  children  cast  at  the  luncheon 
box,  and  she  whispered,  "Aunt  Harriet, 
may  I  give  them  my  pie?  I  don't  wish 
for  it,  and  I  am  sure  they  look  as  if  they 
were  hungry." 

"  Certainly,  Alice,"  replied  her  aunt, 
casting  a  look  round  to  see  if  all  were 
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done  eating,  and  then  at  the  fragments  in 
the  box. 

Alice  bashfully  offered  her  pie  to  the 
girl  nearest  her;  and  Laura,  not  to  be 
outdone,  sprang  forward,  and  handed  her 
own  scarcely  tasted  piece  to  the  other. 
The  children  hesitated. 

"  Take  it,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton, 
kindly ;  "  and  here  is  some  bread  and 
meat,  too ;  you  did  not  bring  any  dinner, 
did  you  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  mother  said  we  could  eat 
berries,"  said  the  eldest  girl,  while  they 
took  the  food,  and  began  to  eat  hungrily. 

"  Berries  make  nice  desert,  but  one 
wants  something  else  for  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Murray.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  her. 

"  All  day,  ma'am." 

"Then  you  must  have  fine  baskets  of 
berries  by  this  time.  Are  you  going  home 
pretty  soon?" 

••  Xo,  we  must  go  to  the  village  and  sell 
them  first." 
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"  Sell  them!  O  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Clifton, 
and  she  tried  to  imagine  how  she  should 
feel,  if  Laura  had  to  pick  berries  bare- 
footed all  the  forenoon,  and  then  walk 
three  miles  to  sell  them.  "  How  much 
do  you  get  for  them  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Six  cents  a  quart,  ma'am.  They're 
so  plenty  this  year,  we  can't  get  any 
more." 

"  William,  have  you  got  any  money 
about  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Murray. 

"  Not  much,"  said  William,  laughing, 
and  handing  her  a  leathern  wallet ;  "  I 
guess  there  is  as  much,  though,  as  you 
will  want  to  invest." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  remember  it  when 
we  get  back,"  said  she,  opening  the  wal- 
let ;  and  turning  to  the  little  girls  she  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  buy  your  berries,  my 
dears.     Run  and  get  them." 

The  girls  ran  joyfully  for  their  baskets. 

"I  want  to  preserve  some  berries  to 
carry  home  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Murray 
to  her  sister. 
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"  You  know  you  could  have  plenty  with- 
out buying  them." 

"Yes;  but  I  shall  not  miss  a  few  shil- 
lings, and  it  will  save  these  poor  girls  a 
long  walk.  You  will  have  to  find  me  the 
sugar,"  she  added,  laughing. 

Does  my  reader  understand  the  gener- 
osity that  was  comprehended  in  that 
remark?  "William  did,  for  he  laughed 
boisterously.  "  Mother's  face  was  a  rod 
long,"  said  he.  "  She  was  saying  to  her- 
self, '  Can  it  be  possible  that  Susan  thinks 
we  are  so  stingy  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
pick  berries  for  her  ?" 

"You  saucy  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton; 
but  she  did  not  deny  the  trnth  of  his  as- 
sertion. 

"  If  she  asked  herself  such  a  question," 

said  Mrs.  Murray,  "  she  must  have  an- 

red  it  in  4he  negative,  for  she  knows 

that  Susan  has  good  reason  to  know  better 

Here  they  come !" 

The  faces  of  the  poor  ragged  children 
were  fairly  radiant,  as  they  bronght  their 
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baskets  and  emptied  them  into  the  large 
pail  Mrs.  Murray  directed  them  to.  She 
paid  them  their  price,  and  then  said, 
"  Now  go  home,  my  poor  children,  and 
rest  yourselves.    You  must  be  very  tired." 

They  hesitated,  and  looked  so  much 
confused,  that  Mrs.  Murray  said,  "  What 
is  it,  children  ?  Speak  out." 

"Why,  ma'am,  we  feel  nicely;  we've 
had  such  a  good  dinner,  and  rested  us, 
and  we  thought  we'd  like  to  fill  our  baskets 
again." 

"  And  go  to  the  village  to  sell  them 
^fter  all  ?  I  am  afraid  I  havn't  done  you 
any  kindness." 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,  we're  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  mother  will  be,  too ; 
but  we  wanted — " 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton,  see- 
ing that  the  little  girl  stopped  in  great 
embarrassment. 

"  We  are  picking  all  the  berries  we 
can,  to  get  money  to  buy  us  some  clothes, 
so  that  we  can  go  to  school,  and  we  want 
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to  be  as  quick  as  we  can.  We're  very 
strong,  ma'am." 

"It  would  be  a  consolation  to  know, 
that  their  story  is  true,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Murray  to  her  sister. 

"O!  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least," 
returned  Mrs.  Clifton.  "We  have  no 
beggars  here  in  our  little  town ;  it 
is  so  different  in  the  city.  What  are 
your  names,  my  dears  ?"  she  added 
aloud. 

"Mary  Pratt,  and  Alice  Pratt,"  said 
the  sisters  in  a  breath. 

"  John  Pratt's  girls  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  A  very  worthy  family.  I  know  them. 
Mr.  Pratt  has  worked  for  us  a  good  deal ; 
but  he  has  been  laid  aside  with  the  rheu- 
matism a  long  time.  You  have  made  a 
good  investment,  Susan." 

"  Come,"  said  William,  "  let  us  go  at  it 
again." 

"Go  with  us,  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray  rising. 
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Alice  now  came  softly  up  beside  the 
younger  of  the  girls,  and  said,  "  My  name 
is  Alice,  too,  and  I  am  going  to  pick  for 
you." 

"  O  no,  miss ;"  said  the  girl. 

The  children  walked  faster  than  their 
elders,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
hearing  "William  said :  "  If  it  was  earlier 
in  the  season  we  could  afford  to 
pay  that  girl  something  handsome  to 
stay  in  the  cornfield ;  she'd .  make  a 
capital  scarecrow;  that  biggest  one,  I 
mean." 

"Do  yon  fancy  being  laughed  about 
behind  your  back  I"  asked  Mrs.  Clifton  of 
her  son. 

"Another  ungenerous  thing.  Well, 
I'm  in  a  bad  way,  that  is  sure." 

But  we  linger  quite  too  long  in  the 
blackberry  field.  It  was  surprising  how 
soon  the  baskets  of  the  sisters  were  filled. 
There  must  have  been  several  pair  of 
hands  engaged.  The  poor  little  girls 
trudged  off,   feeling  very  rich  and  very 
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happy;  and  our  friends,  with  well  filled 
vessels,  and  very  weary  limbs,  arrived  at 
home  just  in  time  for  the  nice  supper 
Mrs.  Blake  had  got  ready. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GRANDMAMMA. 

The  next  morning  the  little  girls  slept 
very  late,  and  rose  at  last  feeling  some- 
what the  effects  of  their  yesterday's  fatigue. 

"O  dear!"  said  Alice,  throwing  her- 
self lazily  upon  the  dining-room  sofa, 
"  would'nt  it  be  too  bad  to  have  to  go 
blackberrying  every  day,  like  those  little 
girls  we  saw  ?" 

"Ah,  my  child,  you  don't  know  what 
a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  very  poor.  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  did  not  give  those 
children  something  besides  buying  their 
fruit." 

"The  idea  that  they  can't  go  to  school 
all  they  want  to !  I  wish  they  had  some 
of  my  old  books,  that  I  have  done  with." 

"  I  think  we  must  try  and  do  something 
for  them.  But  come  to  the  table;  Laura 
is  waiting  for  you." 
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"Blackberries  and  milk!  O  good!" 
cried  Alice,  taking  her  place. 

Laura  wasn't  hungry.  She  daintily 
picked  out  a  few  of  the  largest  of  her 
berries,  and  then  began  to  amuse  herself 
by  dropping  her  spoon  upon  the  table, 
and  listening  to  the  ringing  sound  it 
made. 

"Don't,  Laura,"  said  grandma,  who 
had  drawn  her  rocking-chair  to  the  door 
for  the  sake  of  the  air;  "it  makes  my 
head  ache." 

Laura  paid  no  attention,  but  kept  on 
with  her  noisy  play. 

"  Do  be  still,  Laura,"  repeated  the  old 
lady  pleadingly ;  "  I  feel  dreadful  strange 
this  morning." 

"  What  is  that,  mother  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Clifton,  coming  in  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  words. 

The  old  lady  repeated  her  complaint, 
but  said  no  more  of  Laura's  noise,  which 
was  still  kept  up. 

"Well,  what  shall  I  get  you?  will  you 
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take  some  of  your  cordial?"  asked  Mrs. 
Clifton  tenderly. 

"  It's  all  gone,"  replied  the  old  lady  in 
a  feeble  voice.  "Your  grandpa,  I  mean 
your  father,  took  the  last  out  a  little 
while  ago.     He  didn't  know  I  wanted  it." 

"Father!"  His  honored  head  was  laid 
low  ten  years  ago.  Could  grandma's 
mind  be  wandering?  Mrs.  Clifton  was 
greatly  alarmed.  "  0 !  but  there  is 
another  bottle,"  she  said,  commanding 
herself.  "Here  is  some,  just  the  same, 
mother.     Laura,  stop  that  noise !" 

Laura  was  not  quite  well,  and  very 
peevish.  "It  don't  do  any  hurt,"  she 
said,  fretfully,  dropping  the  spoon  again. 

"  Yes  it  does ;  grandma  don't  feel  well. 
Now  don't  do  it  again." 

"  O  dear,  what  a  fuss  you  always  make 
for  grandma.  She's  always  grunting 
about  something." 

The  old  lady  had  swallowed  her  cordial 
and  felt  a  little  revived  by  it,  and  she 
replied : 
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"  Dear  child,  you  don't  know  what  it  is 
to  be  old ;  Fin  e'ena'rnost  eighty.  But 
then  I'm  a  complaining  old  creature  I 
know,  and  'tan't  strange  they  get  tired  of 
hearing  on't." 

"Laura,  I  did  think  yon  had  grown  a 
better  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Clifton  in  a  dis- 
tressed tone.  "  Go  out  of  the  room 
instantly,  and  don't  come  back  until  you 
come  to  beg  grandma's  pardon." 

"Don't  find  fault  with  the  child, 
Harriet;  you  know  I've  always  'lowed 
her  to  be  saucy,"  said  the  old  lady,  as 
Laura  flung  herself  pettishly  out  of  the 
room. 

"  /  don't  allow  it,  mother,  and  it  mor- 
tifies me  beyond  everything." 

"  O !  well,  child,  you  shouldn't  worry 

yourself.     You've  always   been  a  good 

daughter  to  me.      There  isn't  one  of  my 

would  done  better  by  me  in  my  old 

;  and    that's  saying  a  good  deal,  for 

my    children    are  all   iruod  to   their  old 

mother,  evei  Q." 

jo 
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"  I'm  sure  we  all  had  reason,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifton  gratefully ;  "  I  don't  know  how  I 
should  ever  have  brought  up  my  great 
family  without  you." 

"Well,  the  boys  all  did  take  to  their 
grandma  when  they  were  little,  that's 
sure  and  certain,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
with  honest  pride.  "  I  took  a  sight  of 
comfort  takin'  care  on  'em." 

"  I  remember  that  I  used  to  be  almost 
jealous  when  John  was  a  baby,  because 
he  wouldn't  come  from  grandma  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Clifton,  intent  on  gratifying  her 
mother-in-law. 

"  Well,  John  is  a  man  now.  It  don't 
seem  possible,"  said   the  old  lady  mus- 

What  a  comfort  the  memory  of  this 
conversation,  so  kind  and  tender  on  both 
sides,  was  to  Mrs.  Clifton  only  a  few  days 
afterward.  Mrs.  Clifton,  thinking  that 
her  mother  felt  better,  went  about  her 
work.  She  returned  in  half  an  hour  to 
where  the  old  lady  still  sat. 
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"How  is  mother  feeling  now?"  she 
asked. 

"  You  go  call  Harriet.  I  feel  dreadful 
strange,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  mother,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Go  right  along!"  was  the  reply. 
"She'd  been  here  before  now  if  she'd  a 
known  I  was  sick." 

Mrs.  Clifton  stepped  with  a  beating 
heart  into  the  sitting  room,  and  desired 
her  sister  to  come  out.  Then  she  return- 
ed and  said,  "Did  you  send  for  me, 
mother." 

"Yes,  I've  been  a  waiting  these  two 
hours.     I  want  to  lie  down." 

"She  aided  the  old  lady  to  bed,  and 
then  sent  hastily  for  her  husband.  When 
Mr.  Clifton  came  in  his  mother  asked  him 
"how  his  folks  were;"  and  by  other  re- 
marks betrayed  that  she  mistook  him  for 
a  neighbor  near  whom  she  had  lived  forty 
| 

During  the  day  her  mind  wandered, 
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and  chiefly  among  the  scenes  and  friends 
of  long  ago.  Occasionally  she  made  a 
single  rational  remark,  but  the  next  was 
always  far  away.  When  Laura  was  made 
acquainted  with  her  grandmother's  situa- 
tion, all  her  better  feelings  were  roused. 

"O  mother  !  will  she  die  ?"  she  cried. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will,"  replied  Mrs. 
Clifton,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears. 

Laura  gave  a  loud  scream  of  surprise 
and  grief,  and  instantly  the  feeble  voice 
in  the  bedroom  was  murmuring  words  of 
endearment  and  soothing. 

"  Go  and  speak  to  her,  Laura ;  she 
seems  rational  now,"  said  the  mother. 
Laura  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed,  and  with  passionate  sobs  cried  out: 
"  O  grandma !  uill  you  forgive  me  ? 
"Will  you,  grandma  ?" 

"Now  don't  cry  any  more,  that's  a 
good  girl,  and  grandma  '11  get  you  some 
maple  sugar,"  was  the  reply. 

Laura  swallowed  her  sobs  as  well  as 
she  could,  but  she  could  not  entreat  oth- 
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erwise  than  vehemently  for  pardon  for 
her  naughtiness. 

"  Now  don't  be  naughty  any  more,  dar- 
ling, and  grandma  will  give  you  some 
beeswax  to  chew,"  was  all  she  could 
get.  The  old  lady  did  not  understand 
her  agonized  entreaty  for  forgiveness,  it 
was  plain;  and  all  her  tender  words  only 
drove  in  the  nail.  It  was  too  late.  In 
agony  insupportable  the  poor  child  buried 
her  face  in  her  mother's  dress.  Every 
female  in  the  house  was  bathed  in  tears, 
while  even  the  stout-hearted  boys  turned 
their  faces  from  each  other  to  conceal  their 
emotions. 

"  O  Laura  !  will  you  ever  forget  this 3" 
whispered  Mrs.  Murray,  drawing  the  pen- 
itent child  into  her  arms. 

Poor  child,  she  could  not  reply,  except 
by  a  violent  shake  of  her  head  and  an 
increasing  tempest  of  weeping. 

"  May  be  she  will  get  well,"  whispered 
Alice  hopefully.  "  Alf  has  gone  after  the 
doctor,  you  know." 
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At  this  Laura  quieted  herself  a  little, 
and  looked  eagerly  at  her  mother  as  for 
encouragement  in  the  hope.  She  did  not 
get  it,  for  Mrs.  Clifton  almost  knew  that 
the  revered  mother's  time  was  close  at 
hand,  and  she  rushed  to  her  own  room 
and  threw  herself  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton pitied  her  sorrow,  and  soon  followed 
her.  "Grandma  forgave  you,  my  child. 
I  know  she  did.  Pray  God  that  he  will 
forgive  you  too  ?" 

"  I  have  been  saucy  to  her  so  mam/y 
times,  so  many  times,"  gasped  the  child, 
between  her  sobs. 

"  I  know  she  always  forgave  you,  and 
loved  you  too,"  said  the  mother.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  as  if  she  ever  had  a  hard 
thought  of  anybody,"  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  renewed 
weeping. 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Clifton  the  elder 
was  one  of  the  meekest,  gentlest  of  all 
human  beings.  Her  loving,  tender  heart 
had  ever  prompted  her  to  such  untiring 
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kindness,  patience,  and  forbearance,  that 
her  daughter-in-law  sometimes  said  she 
would  endear  herself  to  a  family  of  sav- 
ages, Yery  seldom,  I  think,  does  man  or 
woman  live  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  die 
so  lamented  as  did  Grandma  Clifton.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  she  had  been  injudiciously  indulgent 
toward  her  grandchildren,  especially  to- 
ward her  little  namesake ;  but  God  was 
pleased  in  his  great  mercy  to  make  her 
death  the  means  of  undoing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  evil.  For  four  days  the 
lamp  of  life  flickered  slowly,  and  yet 
more  slowly,  and  then  went  out.  The 
violent  grief  of  the  survivors  was  past 
when  the  spirit  took  its  flight;  but  O  the 
vacant  loneliness  of  that  house  ! 

"  I  thought  I  was  better  prepared  for 
this,"  said  Mr.  Clifton.  "I  hadn't  any 
idea  it  would  come  so  hard.  Ever  since 
father  died  I've  felt  that  mother  was  get- 
ting old,  and  must  go  soon ;  but  I  find  I 
ilizo  it." 
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A  well-meaning  neighbor,  who  came, 
according  to  our  kindly  country  usage,  to 
offer  her  services  in  preparing  for  the 
funeral,  said :  "  Well,  one  can't  mourn 
for  old  people ;  they're  no  comfort  to 
themselves  or  anybody  else." 

Mrs.  Clifton  replied  only  by  a  groan ; 
and  she  afterward  said  to  her  sister :  "I 
know  it  wasn't  right,  but  it  did  seem,  for 
a  little  while,  as  if  I  couldn't  have  Mrs. 
Smith  in  the  house,  with  her  unfeeling 
talk.  She  was  very  kind  about  the  work, 
though." 

"You  forget,  Harriet,"  replied  Mrs. 
Murray,  "  that  your  mother  was  one  of  a 
thousand.  She  lived  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life,  and  God  did  not  forsake  her  in 
her  latter  years.  Many  persons  who  have 
restrained,  but  never  subdued  their  evil 
passions  in  youth  and  middle  life,  become 
so  unlovely  in  old  age  that,  as  Mrs.  Smith 
said,  they  are  no  comfort  to  themselves 
or  anybody  else." 

"  I  know.     Well,  don't  let  Mrs.  Smith 
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do  anything  about  the  remains ;  none 
but  loving  hands  must  touch  that !" 

As  for  Laura,  her  grief  was  great,  and 
her  penitence  sincere.  Her  mother  often 
assured  her  that  her  grandma  always  for- 
gave her  all  her  naughtiness,  and  as  often 
the  child  would  reply,  "  But,  mother,  she 
didn't  know  that  I  was  sorry." 

"  God  knows  it,  my  child,  and  that  is 
of  far  more  consequence.  Grandma  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  so,  if  she  could 
speak  to  you  now." 

"  O,  I  will  try  to  be  good,"  was  generally 
the  fervent  exclamation  with  which  Laura 
endedjhese  conversations. 

And  nobly  did  she  keep  her  resolution. 
Not  that  she  was  always  successful,  but 
she  did  try  very  hard,  very  perseveringly  ; 
and  at  last  she  became  so  habitually  ami- 
able, that  her  brothers  could  hardly 
believe  they  had  ever  had  occasion  to  call 
her  Tiger  Lily.  That  epithet  had  been 
particularly  offensive  to  grandma;  and 
I  don't  think  it  was  ever  spoken   in  the 
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family  after  her  death.  Even  the  flowers 
bearing  that  name  were  exterminated 
from  the  garden,  that  no  one  might  be 
reminded  by  them  of  the  painful  past. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  The  sad,  sad 
funeral  was  past ;  the  last  looks  had  been 
taken  of  that  placid,  wrinkled  face  ;  the 
prayers  for  the  bereaved  ones  offered ; 
the  earth  dropped  resounding  upon  the 
coffin  lid,  and  the  carriages  had  rolled 
slowly  back  to  the  lonely  home.  Yes, 
lonely,  though  teeming  with  youthful  life. 
Dearly  as  they  had  loved  her,  no  one 
knew,  till  she  was  gone,  how  large  a  place 
in  home  and  heart  had  been  filled  by 
grandma.  The  empty  room,  grandma's 
room,  with  its  nice  bed,  now  carefully 
smoothed,  its  queer,  old-fashioned  little 
table,  its  empty  rocking-chair,  the  bureau, 
brown  with  age,  in  which  a  curious  med- 
ley of  keepsakes,  medicinal  roots  and 
herbs,  old  yellow  letters,  nicely  crimped 
caps,  and  quaintly  fashioned  garments, 
were   stored :    how   eloquently    did    all 
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these  things  speak  of  the  dear  one  who 
was  gone  !  There  lay  the  old  well-worn 
Bible,  with  the  spectacles  between  the 
leaves.  There,  too,  was  the  half-finished 
stocking  she  had  been  knitting.  O,  no- 
body could  stay  in  that  room  !  Least  of 
all  could  poor  Laura  bear  it,  and  she  fled 
to  her  own  little  bedroom.  Did  she 
escape  there  ?  No,  she  flung  herself  upon 
the  very  patchwork  quilt  that  grandma 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  for  her, 
and  with  a  new  burst  of  agony  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  called  it  an  awful- 
looking  thing,  and  wished  for  a  white 
counterpane  !  "  O  Alice,"  she  exclaimed, 
for  Alice  soon  followed  her,  "  O  Alice  !  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world,  if  I 
had  only  been  good  to  grandma." 

Alice  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  she 
Bftid  nothing;  and  pretty  soon  Laura  burst 
out  again  :  "  I  never  did  anything  she 
asked  me  in  my  life.  I  always  plagued 
and  worried  her,  and  she  never  knew  I 
was  sorry." 
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"Maybe  she  knows  it  now,  Laura," 
said  Alice,  sweetly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  so  ?"  said  Laura,  earn- 
estly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Alice. 
"  I've  heard  aunty  say  that  sometimes  she 
couldn't  help  thinking  my  dead  mother 
knew  about  me." 

"01  hope  it  is  true.  Do  please  tell  me 
all  she  ever  said  about  it." 

"  I  can't ;  but  I'll  go  and  ask  her  to 
come  up  here,  and  tell  you  all  she  knows." 

"  No  ;  I'll  go  down  to  her.    She's  tired." 

"  She  had  as  lief  come  as  not,  I  am 
sure.  You  be  still,"  said  Alice,  with  her 
hand  on  the  door  latch. 

"  ~No,  no,  no,  Alice,"  said  Laura,  earn- 
estly, rising  at  the  same  time,  and  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands  round  her  throbbing 
forehead,  "  O  Alice,"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
am  trying  to  be  good  ;  I've  been  so  self- 
ish, and  naughty,  and  wicked,  and  troubled 
everybody  so  much." 

Alice  replied  only  by  a  kiss,  and  the 
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two  children  went  in  search  of  their 
aunty.  Mrs.  Murray,  too,  had  retired  to 
her  room,  and  there  they  found  her.  Laura 
could  not  easily  make  herself  intelligible, 
and  so  Alice  said :  "  Aunty,  Laura  wants 
to  know  if  you  think  grandma  knows  how 
sorry  she  is  that  she  grieved  her  when 
she  was  aliv 

"My  dear  child,  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Murray,  "  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  believe  that  our  departed 
friends  know  something  of  us,  that  I  am 
loth  to  quite  give  up  the  idea.  But  God 
has  not  been  pleased  to  tell  us  anything 
very  definite  about  that  in  his  holy  word  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  right  to  speculate 
on  the  subject  at  all." 

"Speculate,  Aunty?"  said  Laura,  du- 
biously. 

"  Ah !    I   should   not   have   used    that 
word.     I  mean,  I  fear  it  is  not  rig], 
think  much  about  it;  to  wish,  Of  try  to 
know  how  it  is,  is  prying  into  that  which 
-  to  conceal  from  u>,  I  fear." 
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"  O  dear!"  The  words  came  up  from 
Laura's  heart  with  a  deep  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  My  child,"  said  her  aunt,  taking  her 
tenderly  up  and  placing  her  upon  the  bed, 
"  I  wish  very  much,  for  your  sake,  that 
you  could  have  poured  all  your  penitence 
and  grief  into  grandma's  ear  before  it  was 
too  late  for  her  to  understand  you.  She 
would  have  told  you  in  the  tenderest 
manner  how  freely  she  forgave  you,  and 
how  dearly  she  loved  you.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  comfort  to  you,  but 
God  saw  fit  to  punish  you  by  withholding 
the  comfort  from  you.  Is  it  more  than  you 
deserve  ?" 

"I  know  it  isn't,  Aunty,  but  O,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

I  am  very  much  dissatisfied  with  my 
efibrts  to  narrate  this  conversation.  I 
can  give  the  words,  for  they  are  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  but  they  seem 
very  commonplace,  perhaps  even  liable 
to  a  suspicion  of  being  insincere,  because 
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I  must  give  the  bare  words,  without  the 
far  more  expressive  anguished  looks,  the 
deep,  broken,  sob-like  tones,  and  drench- 
ing tears  that  accompanied  them. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  or 
rather  of  speechlessness,  and  then  Laura 
said:  "I  might  have  had  it.  It  isn't  fair 
to  say  God  withheld  it  from  me  ;  I  had  a 
thousand  chances  to  tell  grandma  I  was 
sorry,  but  I  wouldn't;  I  wasn't  sorry  till 
it  was  too  late." 

"You  are  right,  Laura,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray.  "  You  slighted  many  opportu- 
nities. But,  my  child,  grandma  is  happy 
now.  Nothing  will  ever  grieve  her 
again.  Will  you  not  let  that  comfort 
you?" 

"  Yes,  some ;  but  O !  I  want  her  to 
know  that  I  was  sorry,"  sobbed  the 
child. 

"  Laura,  have  you  been  kind  to  all 
your  other  friends?" 

"  No,  Aunty ;  but  the  rest  are  alive,  you 
know." 
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"  Yes ;  how  long  do  you  expect  they 
will  live." 

"  Why,  Aunty,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 
"What  made  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Never  mind.  Did  you  think,  the 
day  we  wont  berrying,  that  grandma 
would  be  lying  in  the  churchyard  at  the 
end  of  a  week  ?" 

"  No  indeed,  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  No  more  than  you  think  now,  that  in 
another  week  your  mother,  or  your  father, 
or  one  of  your  brothers  may  be  dead." 

"  O  !  Aunt  Susan,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
in  inexpressible  terror. 

"Nay,  my  child,  I  have  no  wish  to 
frighten  you.  I  hope  your  dear  mother 
and  all  her  family  may  be  spared  many 
years  yet ;  but  you  are  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  all  liable  to  die  at 
any  time.  Any  day,  any  hour,  yes,  even 
any  minute,  God  can  and  may  put  an 
end  to  our  mortal  life.  Is  it  not  wise  to 
be  prepared,  both  to  go  ourselves,  and  to 
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part  peacefully  with  our  friends  who  may 
be  called  away  first  ?" 

"O  yes;  but  I  never  thought  about  it 
before." 

"  Think  of  it  now,  my  dear  Laura,  and 
it  may  save  you  from  suffering  again  the 
bitter  regret  you  now  feel  on  account  of 
your  naughtiness  toward  grandma." 

"I  will,  Aunt  Susan,  I  certainly  will. 
I'll  tell  every  body  in  the  house  I  am 
sorry  for  all  the  cross  words  I've  said,  and 
the  hateful  things  I've  done." 

"  And  then,  when  you  are  tempted  to 
say  cross  words  and  do  hateful  things 
again,  will  you  not  remember  this  little 
lesson  ?" 

"  I'll  try  ;  I  will  try  so  hard." 

Laura  kept  her  promise.  Before  she 
slept  that  night  she  had  moved  and 
deeply  moved  every  heart  in  the  house- 
hold, by  her  penitent  confessions  and 
entreaties  for  pardon.  Strong  anus  en- 
circled her,  and  lips  that  could  not  speak, 

assured  her  of  pardon  that  was  as  joyful 
11 
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as  it  was  free.  It  was  no  mean  degree  of 
courage  that  enabled  the  little  girl  to  seek 
out  each  individual  of  the  family  and 
confess  her  naughtiness  and  beg  forgive- 
ness for  it.  But  it  was  done  at  last,  and 
again  she  sought  her  aunt.  "I've  done 
it,  Aunty,"  she  sobbed ;  "  I've  told  every 
one  of  my  friends  how  sorry  I  am  I've 
been  so  cross  to  them." 

"  Every  one,  Laura." 

"  Yes,  every  single  one." 

"I  am  afraid  not,  Laura.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  one  Friend,  better  and 
dearer  than  all  the  rest,  whose  pardon 
you  have  not  asked." 

"  Aunty,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  the  Saviour,  Laura.  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  for  you.  He  loves  you 
better  than  your  mother  can.  He  has 
done  more  for  you  than  every  person  in 
the  world  could  do,  ten  thousand  times. 
You  have  disobeyed  and  slighted  him  all 
your  life,  and  yet  you  do  not  even  think 
of  asking  his  pardon." 
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"O  Atmty,  does  he  really  care  for 
me?" 

"  Yes,  Laura,  he  cares  for  the  least  and 
poorest  of  all  his  creatures,  more  than 
you  can  think.  He  watches  over  you 
every  moment.  "Without  him  you  could 
not  even  draw  a  single  breath  or  move 
a  single  muscle.  Nothing  can  be  so 
hateful  to  him  as  the  least  of  all  your 
sins,  and  yet  think  how  he  has  borne 
with  you,  and  blessed  you,  and  loved 
you  all  the  time.  Ought  you  not  to 
love  him,  to  seek  his  pardon,  and  beg 
him  to  enable  you  to  obey  him  in 
future  f 

Mrs.  Murray  talked  long  and  earnestly 
in  this  strain,  and  then,  kneeling  by  the 
bed  between  her  little  nieces,  she  com- 
mended them  both  to  the  loving  care  of 
Our  Father. 

Another  month  passed  before  Mrs. 
Murray  and  Alice  returned  to  their  city 
home,  time  enough  for  them  to  see  such 
■  change  in  Laura  as  they  had  scarcely 
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dared  hope  for.  It  is  true  that  she  some- 
times acted  selfishly,  sometimes  gave  way 
to  ill  temper ;  but  a  word  of  tender  ad- 
monition, sometimes  even  a  sorrowful 
look,  would  recall  her.  When  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Arnot,  came  to  take  his  sister  and 
daughter  home,  he  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  change  in  his  little  niece  that  he 
could  not  forbear  speaking  of  it. 

"Yes,  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  child,"  replied  the  mother, 
"and  we  owe  it  all,  under  God,  to  sister 
Susan." 

"  God  forever  bless  her !"  said  Mr. 
Arnot  with  emotion.  "Who  can  guess 
what  would  have  been  the  character  of 
my  motherless  little  one  without  her  form- 
ing, guiding  care  ?" 

Laura  found  it  very  hard  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  departure  of  her  aunt  and 
cousin,  but  she  was  partly  consoled  by 
the  promise  of  a  long  visit  to  the  city  in 
the  winter,  and  she  tried  her  best  not  to 
cry.     Some  tears  would  start,  however; 
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her  lips  would  quiver  and  her  voice  trem- 
ble. When  the  last  good-byes  were 
said,  and  the  party  was  fairly  gone,  she 
rushed  into  grandma's  bedroom,  where 
vthing  remained  in  its  wonted  order, 
and  indulged  herself  in  a  "  real  good  cry." 
Afterward  it  became  a  habit  with  her  to 
go  into  that  room  when  she  was  troubled 
about  anything.  By  degrees  she  fell  into 
another  habit,  that  of  opening  the  old 
fashioned  Bible  that  lay  on  the  little 
table,  and  slowly,  surely,  the  blessed  truths 
she  read  there  made  for  themselves  a  per- 
manent place  in  her  young  heart.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  was  but  a  lit- 
tle while  ago,  she  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  she  dated 
her  serious  impressions  on  religious  sub- 
jects back  to  this  memorable  summer. 

And  Alice  ? 

Ah  !     I  am  sorry  you  must  drop  a  tear 

at  the  close  of  my  little  story.     Indeed,  I 

think  you  need  not.     Surely  it  is  no  cause 

weeping  that  our  sweet,  gentle  little 
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Alice  should  have  joined  her  mother  in 
the  better  land  near  the  close  of  her 
twelfth  summer.  Even  her  desolate  fa- 
ther's broken  heart  was  bound  up  by 
reflecting  on  her  unspeakable  gain  in  the 
exchange  of  worlds. 

"Don't  mourn  too  much  for  me,  dear 
father,"  she  said,  even  while  the  death 
damp  gathered  on  her  white  forehead. 
"  You'll  soon  come,  and  then  we  shall 
never  part." 

"  O  no  !  Aunty,"  she  said  in  reply  to  a 
question,  "death  don't  seem  fearful  to 
me.  The  Saviour  has  forgiven  my  sins, 
and  promised  to  take  good  care  of  me." 

And  so  she  passed  away.  May  your 
death,  young  reader,  be  as  peaceful. 


THE  END. 
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